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A GREAT HELP IN TEACHER PROJECT WORK 


CORONA 


ERE’S a Corona portable in_ its 
smart, new Corona case. The 
case is finished in rich, soft brown. 
Brass fittings inside and out. It eff- 


ciently protects the typewriter when. 


Corona goes along on trips. It serves 
as a roomy overnight case when 
Corona stays at home. = 


A Corona equipped with 
Primer Type should be a part of 
levery school’s equipment 


We're so confident of it—it will find daily 
Corona’s ability to use. It is a splendid 
be of service in gtencil cutter. The 
schools that we. want coupon below is for 


to lend one for a our. convenien 
week. No red tape— 
Send it to us—and 


no obligation — no 
“sales pressure.” We ll arrange for a 


Once teachers be- week’s trial use of 


PRIMER TYPE 


Put a hat on the snow man 
Make his eyes black 
Draw a broom in his left hand 


Draw John blue 


Put a stick in his rignt aii: 


Draw Bettie red 
Make the shovel 


Corona portable wie with Primer Type 
js a. necessary working. tool for the resourceful 
grade teacher. Daily, teachers realize more keenly 
the advantages of creating their own seat-work 
tests as logical objectives to classroom discussion. 


Primer Type conforms exactly with the size and 
type in the student’s primer. “The ‘illustration 
demonstrates how effectively a 
with Primer Type’ works... 


come accustomed to 


Corona for you. 


L C SMITH & seateaaaiaia TYPEWRITERS INC Dept. 721-1, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Name 


[| Deliver Corona for trial. 
[] Send free booklet. Street 
[] Send specimens of Silent Reading Tests. State 


Vol. VI. No. 4. Tre JournaL or Business Epvucation, Septeniber, 1931. Entered as Second Class-Matter November 15, 1928, at the post office at 
New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry as SecondClass Matter at. New Brunswick, N. J. Published once a month by 
the Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Subscription $2 a year. 
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“| Earned Enough From One Special Job 
To Pay For My Stenotype Twice Over 


and I got my present position 
over 18 other applicants”’ 


HIS ts my first position, and I got it over 18 other applicants 

—yust one year after I enrolled for Stenotypy. Incidentally, 
in one special job I did on the side I earned enough to pay for my 
Stenotype twice over with some to spare—and this job was pos- 
sible for me only because I am a Stenotypist.”’ 


We quote this letter from a recent Stenotype graduate in Ohio* 
because it is typical of many similar letters and because it em- 
phasizes two outstanding values which the ease, speed and accur- 
acy of Stenotypy give the student: 


1. An advantage in securing a position. 
2. Superior ability on the job—and larger earnings. 


Constantly students and school men testify vigorously to experi- 
ences like this. They say—often in forceful and dramatic phrases 
—that Stenotype training is a very sound and profitable invest- 
ment for the ambitious boy or girl. And they give names and 
cases to prove it! 


As you plan your curriculum for this coming year, so crucial and 
opportune in its destined swing out of depression into prosperity— 
As you prepare to train those starry-eyed youngsters for medio- 
crity or success— 

As you think of your school’s obligation to the community and 
to the business men who want and need every possible aid to 
greater efficiency— 


Ask yourself about Stenotypy and its place in your program and 
then write us for full information about the details and methods of 
installing Stenotype Department. There’s no cost or obligation about 
the request and it may give you valuable facts about serving your stu- 
dents and clients better. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


Chicago, 


*Name available on request. 
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Ha FOR SPECIAL DISPATCH 


Opening days at school bring the need for many 
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and rapid communications between offices and class- 


rooms. And for accurate and speediest circulation 


feasts of those messages there is nothing to equal the 


Mimeograph. Assignment sheets, office record forms, 


organization schedules, examinations, pupil projects, 


room diagrams—anything that is typed, handwritten or 


drawn on its stencil sheet can be duplicated by the thou- 


sands within the hour. Highest speed, plus lowest operating 


cost! Throughout the year it is a daily necessity. Perhaps in 


no other field has the Mimeograph so many and varied jobs to 


do as in modern education. Let our Educational Department 


tell you the complete story without obligation to you. » » Address 


A.B. Dick Company, Chicago. Or’phone branch office in principal 


cities; see Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


ON-0, 


IMIMEOGRAPH| 
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Now Available! 


Walton-Maclean Typewriting 
Procedure and Practice 


THE RECORD PRIZE-WINNING 
DIRECT NATURAL METHOD 


This new publication makes available to commercial teachers throughout the country 
the very materials and actual methods, detailed step by step, used by Miss Lola 
Maclean of Detroit Commercial College, in her classrooms in training skilled typists 
—winners of national honors individually and in team contests. 


THE TYPEWRITING TEAM LEADERSHIP OF AMERICA 


belongs to a group of students trained by the method presented in 
WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE! 


The Competent Typists’ team contest, open to the world, was won the last two years of its duration 
by students trained by the author of this text, Miss Lola Maclean. During the years these contests 
were conducted individual students trained by Miss Maclean won four first prizes and three second 
prizes—a record that demonstrates conclusively the superiority of her method. 

Miss Olga Elkouri, one of her students, made a record of 99 net words a minute for 30 minutes at 
the seventeenth annual International Typewriting Contest in New York—the highest typewriting 
record ever made by any one of her age and hours of training. Immediately after this contest Miss 
Elkouri established a record in Detroit of 100 words a minute on an official 15-minute test—another 
unprecedented record. 


INSPIRING TO TEACHER AND STUDENT 


To teachers and students, this book comes as a relief from old methods of approach and monotonous, 
meaningless typing copy. Every word, every sentence has meaning—every bit of copy is live, inter- 
esting, informative. 

In contrast with other typewriting texts, WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE presents touch typewriting in an easy, fascinating manner by having the student begin 
by writing sentences—the DIRECT NATURAL METHOD of approach to the subject. 

Not only is the student of this text interested and enthusiastic at the beginning regarding typewrit- 
ing—due to his writing sentences, the DIRECT NATURAL METHOD of approach—but his interest 
and enthusiasm are maintained throughout the course by an interesting variety of copy to type from 
day to day, whereby his typing technique is developed according to well-defined and scientific prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, resulting in the highest degree of skill. 

Let us send you, on approval, a copy of WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE. 


| WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY } 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
-EXAMINATION COUPON. 


Walton Publishing Company 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of Walton-Maclean Typewriting 
Procedure and Practice. 


Official Position 


J.B.E. 931 
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Why Changeable Type 


"Who asked for it?" queries one educator. "Is BUSINESS 
demanding a typewriter with changeable type?" 


Business has its own peculiar way of demanding things - 
it aims for certain results - and then keeps its eyes open 
for the instrument which will help it effect those results. 


The VARITYPER - the typewriter with changeable type - 
is the direct offspring of at least two much-desired and 
long-sought major business objectives in letter writing. 


What are they? 


|. True individuality in letter writing - 
the ability to write a letter as obviously 
distinctive and different in appearance as 
one individual is from another....the abil— 
ity to lift one's letter out of the common— 
place and to make it instantly distinguish- 
able from the letters of others.....the in- 
jection of personal taste and character in 
the appearance of a letter. 


2. Letters that can compel attention and 
induce reading without resorting to the bi- 
garre - such as tricky margins and indenta— 
tions, or flash letterheads — particularly 
to effect a drastic reduction in "waste- 
basket mortality" of sales letters. 


The changeable type feature on the versatile VARITYPER 
guarantees the attainment of these objectives - a guarantee 
that has already been tried and accepted by an impressive 
cross-section of business throughout the United States. 


Every school of business, every teacher of typewriting 
and letter writing, may keep fully informed on the VARITYPER 
and its progress in the business’ world by writing to 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, Chrysler Building, New York. 


Note: This advertisenent is a photographic repro- 
duction of copy written on the Varityper, and 
graphioally reveals the changeable type feature. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Business Demands Accountants 
—because Accountants Command Business 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


than average earnings. 

But today—more than ever before—the competent 
accountant finds his services at a tremendous and in- 
creasing premium. 


A CCOUNTANTS have been in demand—at far better 


made him manager at $125, and ten months later promoted 
him to management of a larger yard at $250 plus a com- 
mission on sales. 
O. D. always thought stories about LaSalle training 
were fairy tales until the training 


helped him—a clerk at $75 a month 


The reason, of course, is obvious. 
In the depression business tightened 
up the reins and is watching costs— 
prices — every move — striving to 
operate on that basis of close con- 
trol so essential to profits. 
Then too, progressive business is 
building now for the return of 
prosperity—laying plans for ex- 


one source. 


volumes. 


Home-trained C. P. A.’s 
via LaSalle 
—each year, more men, trained at home 
by LaSalle under the Problem Method, 
pass the Certified Public Accountants 
examinations, than come from any other 


That is a significant fact—it tells 


—move up in six months to $125, 
and within four years to $250. To- 
day he is General Auditor of a 
large national organization—and 
his income is more than seven 
times his starting salary. 

As an assistant bookkeeper 
in a great Western bank, C. F. 
H. looked forward to slow 


pansion, for new processes, new 


markets—getting ready for the 

unparalleled opportunities of the next ten years. 
The key to business control lies through figures— 
hence the vital importance of accountancy today, 
and the greater opportunities for the trained 
accountant in 1932 and in the next decade. 


The Home Study Way to 
Accountancy Success 
Thousands upon thousands of men have 
trained for Accountancy with LaSalle— 
at night—at home. 
Their success—their progress—is a matter 
of record. 

Whether their goal was a C. P. A. degree 
or advancement in business, our files 
are full to overflowing with letters re- 

porting income increases so far out of 

line with the time and cost invest- 
ment that there is no comparison. 

Note, for instance, these four typical 

cases chosen out of thousands more 

we might cite. (Names on request.) 

F. F. A. was a railroad yard clerk 

at $112 a month when he be- 

gan accountancy training with 

LaSalle. Five years later, his 

income was 500% larger and he 

was a Certified Public Accoun- 

tant and attorney. F.C. was 22 

years of age and general all- 

around man in an Arkansas 

lumber yard at $75 a month. 

Five months later, his firm 


progress. But LaSalle accoun- 
tancy training speeded up his climb to Assistant 
Trust Officer and to a salary increase of 400 
per cent. 


These Men Won Success in Ordinary 

Times—You Will Profit by 

Coming Prosperity 

Remarkable as is the success of these men— 
You will have a decided advantage over them— 
ou will be entering accountancy when unusual 
usiness conditions work with you for success. 
Present conditions and the upturn to pros- 
perity not only call for more capable accoun- 
tants—but offer unusual opportunities for both 
quick and permanent success. The accounting 
student of 1931 will face real opportunity in 
1932 and the accounting leaders of 1935-40 

will be largely determined in 1931-1932. 


—If You Can Qualify 


Ask yourself three questions: 
1. Are you ambitious? 

2. Have you determination? 
3. Can you see and grasp an opportunity? 

If the answers are ““Yes”—you are 
qualified. 

If you have determination; if you 
are ambitious; if you can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances—prove it 
by investigating. A two-cent stamp, 
sixty seconds time, and the coupon 
below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding the best Ac- 
countancy training and the 
opportunities to which such 
training leads. Then you can 
judge intelligently. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated 


below, check that: 
Business Management Law: LL.B. Degree 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 


Expert Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coaching 
Railway Accounting 


rafiic Management Personnel Management 
Railway Station Management Busi ‘orrespond 
Telegraphy Banking and Finance 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 0000, CHICAGO 

Opportunities i in Accountancy-Check below and we will send you a free copy of “Accountancy, the Pro- 

fession that Pays,” also information about our new training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 
QO Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 


Modern Salesmanship 

Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 

Business nglish 

Paper Salesman’s Training 

Effective Speaking | 


cia 


Present Position 


Address 
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ld the knowledge gained in your school 
dovetails with the requirements of modern 
business, your students are assured of a suc- 
cessful career . . . and at a higher than usual 
beginner’s salary. 

Business has found that the whispering voice 
of the Remington Noiseless promotes concen- 
tration and stimulates formation of ideas. It 
is the accepted writing machine for executive 
offices . . . and it is in executive offices that 
your Remington Noiseless-trained graduates 
are worth more. 


The Remington Noiseless is a better typewriter. 
Sturdy, dependable, producing the finest 


Can Your Graduates Earn More 
because they are Worth More? 


possible t og ewe manifolding, it is the un- 
questionable choice of executives and their 
secretaries. 


We will gladly send you a Remington Noise- 
less (or a dozen of them, if you like) for a free 
trial. You will, without rae ng be pleased with 
Remington Noiseless performance and Rem- 
ington Noiseless quiet. 

Investigate the interesting Remington Noise- 
less Free Trial Offer. 


Educational Department, Remington Rand, 
Buffalo, New York. Offices in all principal 


cities. 
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BORN! An Ink that 
keeps a pen Clean! 


And dries 31% 
quicker than average 


Parker’s new Quink is the result 
of 3 years of research and 1022 
formulas. Entirely new principle 
—dries in 3% seconds by pene- 
tration of paper. Yet Quink re- 
sists evaporation, hence keeps 
pen point moist and ready. Also 
contains a solvent that removes 
from pens the residue of other 
inks. It is 9999/100% fluid—hence 
free from sediment. 


Parker’s 
QUINK 


Two types — Per- 
manent or Wash- 
able. Get bottle 
from any dealer, 
or write us for 
30,000-word — sup- 
oly, free. 
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ince lent him pen 
it has never been the same!” 


Often said, but NOT of Parker Duofold 


Don’t lose people’s good will by borrowing their pens. Unless the pen is a 
Parker Duofold, your hand is apt to foul the point, or change its action. 
Don’t expose yourself. That may often cost you many times the price of a pen. 


But there’ll be numerous occasions when you’ll have to borrow if you 
don’t own this sure-fire Parker Duofold. For ordinary pens never seem to 
work when you need them most; while all Parker Duofold Pens — even the 
Duofold Jr. and Lady Duofold at $5, as well as the Seniors at $7 and $10 — 
are built to stand up to our Guarantee for Life! 


Take a few minutes to stop at the nearest pen counter and pick the Duofold 
that fits your hand to'a ‘“T.’’ You’ll be prepared then for any emergency — 
even for lending— gracefully. For no style of writing can foul, distort, or 
alter Parker’s miracle Duofold point. Still it writes as easily as you breathe 
— with amazing Pressureless Touch! 


Parker’s large-scale production makes a big difference in your favor when it 
comes to value. Even the Duofolds at $5 have 22% to 69% more ink capacity 
than some pens of other makes priced 50% higher. 

Yet none has Parker’s stylish, balanced, streamlined design —‘‘ America’s 
Shapeliest’’— or Parker’s Invisible Filler and Patented Clip that lets the pen 
set low and unexposed in the pocket. 

The only guarantee you’!l need for life is the name on the barrel —‘‘Geo. 
S. Parker — DUOFOLD.”’ Accept none without it, if you want the real 
thing. Avoid the borrowing habit. 


Parker ‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE » $5 + $7 + $10 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, Can.; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germany 
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OUR OPINION 


HIS issue of the JouRNAL comes 

to you at the opening of a new 
school year during which we wish 
you every success. 

There is no nobler calling than that of teaching. To 
he a really great teacher is to realize the greatest of all 
arts. The hope of the world is always in its youth, and 
how well the future is secured is largely in the hands of 
the teachers of youth. 

With each new class of each new school year a 
tcacher faces a new challenge of his mastery of sub- 
ject matter, of his command of method, of his knowl- 
edge and love of youth, and of his development and 
control of admirable self-qualities. 

May the new school year of 1931-1932 bring to 
cach and every business teacher the joy which results 
irom work well planned and well done. 


The New 
School Year 


VERY reader of 
the JOURNAL 
should be interested 
in the reorganization 
plans of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education, which were adopted 
at the Los Angeles, California, meeting, July 1, 1931, 
under the presidency of Professor Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University. (See page 18 of this issue.) 

The Department of Business Education should be 
one of the most influential departments of the National 
Education Association, which has a membership of over 
200,000 educational workers. There would seem to be 
many decided professional advantages in making this 
department a strong national organization in its leader- 
ship of American business education. The time will 
soon be at hand, if it is not already, when business 
education will need a full-time executive secretary to 
give constant and prompt attention to national problems 
of business education as they arise in business and in 
education generally. Such an executive secretary might 
well have his office located in the new N. EF. A. head- 
quarters building, Washington, D. C. With such a 
secretary always on the job, it would hardly be pos- 
sible for the U. S. Office of Education, for example, 
to conduct a national survey of secondary education, 
as it is now at a cost of $250,000, and fail to consult 
representative national leaders of business education. 
It is high time that business education organizes itself 
to speak with authority and to command attention and 
respect on national issues that have to do with its work. 


Reorganization Plans of the 
\. E. A. Department of 
Business Education 


“QR EALIZING that 

science and inven- 
tions are every day bring- 
ing each nation closer 
and closer to its neighbors, we recognize the imperative 
need of a clear understanding of the problems of each 
nation by the people of every other nation, for the 
problems of one nation may vitally affect all nations.” 


This statement of policy of the National Education 


Business Education and 
International Relations 


Association coincides with the policy of the JouRNAL 
in its inauguration of a foreign editorial staff whereby 
the important experience of other nations in business 
education is shared with the business teachers of this 
nation. We believe that in this issue (p. 19) our 
readers will find the article of Dr. Bela Schack on Hun- 
garian business education helpful in suggesting many 
new and different points of view. 

Furthermore, the JouRNAL is glad to announce the 
addition of three other nations to its Editorial Board: 
Finland represented by Professor Bruno Lesch, Rektor 
der Schwedischen Handelshochschule (Director of the 
Swedish °.Commercial High School), Helsingfors; 
France represented by Professor Robert Bayle, Direc- 
teur de L’Ecole Superiéure de Commerce (Director of 
the Higher School of Commerce), Nantes ; and Switzer- 
land represented by Dr. A. Latt, Professor at the Kan- 
tonalen Handelsschule (Canton Commercial School), 
Zurich. Dr. Latt is editor of the /nternational Review 
for Commercial Education, a magazine of great pro- 
fessional value. 

With these three additional countries, the JouRNAL 
now has a group of fifteen nations represented on its 
Editorial Board. The contributions of these foreign 
correspondents should be particularly timely in connec- 
tion with the convention next summer in |.ondon of 
the International Society for Commercial Education, 
which many business educators of the United States 
will most likely attend. 


HIS issue of 

the JouRNAL 
gives on page 36 a 
complete report of 
the Committee on Resolutions of the National Educa- 
tion Association, this report being adopted at the con- 
vention last July at Los Angeles. 

Every business educator should carefully read this 
report and become informed on problems and _ policies 
of national education as viewed by the Committee on 
Resolutions. Notice what is said about “Vocational 
Education and Guidance,” teacher welfare, and Fed- 
eral and International relations. 

The welfare and progress of business education are 
tied up with the welfare and progress of education and 
business in general. Therefore, the leadership think- 


Report of the N. E. A. 


Committee on Resolutions 


‘ing of business education should be done in terms of 


problems that fundamentally affect the whole fields of 
education and business. 

The professional preparation of business educators 
is being much extended both in education and business, 
and with this extended preparation will certainly come 
an extended leadership. The importance of business 
education is not to be measured in and of itself, but 
rather in its relationships with the remainder of educa- 
tion and with the whole of business enterprise. 

LEADERS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SHOULD BECOME MORE AND MORE VER- 
SATILE IN CURRENT PROBLEMS AND IS- 
SUES OF ALL PHASES OF EDUCATION AND 
OF BUSINESS. 


11 


THE CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR, 1933 


This picture represents the architect’s ren- 
dering of the General Exhibits Group planned 
for the International Exposition at Chicago 
in 1933. The Fair will be of great interest to 
business teachers for it will show progress 
and trends in business and education. Its 
influence may dominate the next two or three 
decades, as did the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893. 
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COMMERCIAL WORKERS NEED 
LIBERAL TRAINING 


By W.C. Weidler 


Dean, College of Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus 


HEN called upon to discuss 
the requisites of effective vo- 
cational training educators frequent- 
ly indicate that the vocational schools 
have dual responsibilities. Strongly 
emphasized is the fact that educators 
must prepare the student not only 
for effective business functioning but 
that they must assist him in meeting 
other responsibilities of a political 
and a social nature. 

It is frequently implied, if not so 
stated, that one set of courses may be 
relied upon to meet the needs of vo- 
cational training and that other 
courses, usually termed cultural or 
liberal, prepare the student for fam- 
ily and political relationships. In my 
opinion courses of study do not lend 
themselves to any such clear-cut clas- 
sification. 


Differentiation of Objectives 


One may differentiate in the mat- 
ter of objectives only to find that 
course elements, created without vo- 
cational thought or intent, have fun- 
damental vocational significance, while 
other contents, presumably of a voca- 
tional nature, are “shot through” 
with social and political significance. 
A few examples will suffice to make 
this position clear. 

Having in mind the students’ future 
political responsibilities, we may re- 
quire courses in political science and 
history. Out of these courses, if 
properly taught, the student will gain 
the concept of a dynamic, constantly 
changing economic and social order 
together with an appreciation of some 
of the influences at work in shaping 
our destinies. Out of such study 
comes an understanding of the set- 
ting in which particular business in- 
stitutions are operating, and the forces 
which mould and shape them. This, 
in my opinion, is most effective vo- 
cational training, particularly if we 
look beyond the apprenticeship period 
and visualize our graduates in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

No amount of narrowly conceived 
craft training will enable the future 
executive to fully meet his responsi- 
bilities. A man may be an excellent 


bookkeeper and be most proficient in 
filing and yet fail miserably as an ex- 
ecutive or as a proprietor if he does 
not appreciate some of the changes 
which are going forward with great 
rapidity. Many small-town mer- 
chants failed not because they could 
not keep accounts but because they 
did not realize the effects of good 
roads and the automobile on Ameri- 
can economic life. 

Courses in literature designed pri- 
marily to enrich the leisure of the in- 
dividual may so add to his facility in 
the use of language as to have most 
important vocational significance. 

In the same way, courses in com- 
mercial geography and industrial his- 
tory, vocational in intent, may have 
the widest cultural value and thus en- 
rich the leisure of the individual and 
assist him in his political functioning. 
Who can doubt but that the student 
of commercial geography and indus- 
trial history is in a position to render 
wiser judgments in the matters of 
international trade and foreign rela- 
tions than the individual to whom 
such matters are a closed book? Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the in- 
dividual trained in accounting and 
business finance is thereby rendered 
somewhat more intelligent in his at- 
titude toward problems of public 
finance and the regulation of public 
utilities ? 


Vocational Training Broad 
in Scope 


If we accept the foregoing analysis, 
we must conclude that vocational 
training to be really effective must 
be broad in scope and not limited to 
clerical techniques and processes. We 
ness organization, finance, etc., must 
be amply supported by courses which 
will give the student an appreciation 
of the setting in which business insti- 
tutions are operating. When we have 
created the most effective vocational 
training I think we shall find that we 
have evolved a program of such lib- 
erality and scope that it also consti- 
tutes effective citizenship training. 

What about that part of our work 
which relates more directly to busi- 


ness techniques? I believe that we 
have concentrated our attention too 
closely upon the responsibilities which 
our graduates assume in their first 
positions out of school, and that we 
have given too little thought to the 
responsibilities which must be as- 
sumed as our product is advanced to 
positions of larger authority. 

Have we not given too much time 
to training the student te perform 
routine clerical duties and too little 
to some of the considerations already 
mentioned? Have we not been so 
engrossed in teaching bookkeeping 
routine that we have neglected to em- 
phasize the use of accounts in the 
control of business operations and in 
the formulation of business policies ? 
The accounts of a mercantile concern 
take on real significance if their rela- 
tionship to problems of inventory con- 
trol are indicated and if accounting is 
treated as an indispensible tool of 
merchandise planning. 


Manager’s Attitude Toward 
Sales 


A course in salesmanship may have 
its utility multiplied if the student is 
brought to an appreciation of the 
management’s attitude in sales mat- 
ters. The graduate of such a course 
in salesmanship will cooperate more 
effectively with management, and his 
value to the employer will be cor- 
respondingly enhanced. 

In fact, it would appear that one 
can expect more effective perform- 
ance even on first jobs if an effort 
is made to clarify essential relation- 
ships and to give that constructive sig- 
nificance to subject matters which 
their importance merits. 

In developing commercial curricula 
it seems that we have thought too 
much in terms of courses and course 
contents and too little in terms of 
basic proficiencies and personal quali- 
ties. It is obvious to even the most 
casual observer that success or fail- 
ure in business depends to a surpris- 
ing extent upon the possession of de- 
sirable personal qualities and funda- 
mental proficiencies. 

This is a communicating age, and 
the ability to write and speak effec- 
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tively is admittedly a most valuable 
asset. From all quarters there are 
complaints that our graduates can- 
not write an effective letter or report. 
College instructors are highly critical 
of the language deficiencies of high 
school graduates, and business con- 
cerns are most emphatic in their criti- 
cism of our graduates. 


Dr. F. E. Held, the Secretary of 
the College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration at Ohio State University, re- 
cently received a letter from a manu- 
facturing enterprise which annually 
employs a large number of colleve 
men. The writer states that his com- 
pany recently employed approximate- 
ly thirty college graduates and that 
not one of the group could write an 
effective report. He also said that 
this was especially unfortunate since 
his company operates a large num- 
ber of district offices and that letters 
and reports constitute the principal 
media of communication between 
these offices and the home office. Suc- 
cess or failure with his company is 
determined in large measure by capac- 
ity or incapacity in writing. 


English Requirements 


A sub-committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has prepared a 
statement relating to college entrance 
requirements in English which seems 
to me to outline quite effectively the 
measure of competence in language 
which the commercial world might 
well expect of the high school. 

The report recommends, “The can- 
didate should have attained com- 
petence in language in the following 
respects: (1) Some understanding of 
the function of language as a means 
of communicating ideas to others; 
(2) A respect for good English as a 
tool for utilitarian, social and artistic 
purposes; (3) A mastery of the es- 
sential grammatical and_ rhetorical 
terms and principles; (4) A mastery 
of the most essential principles of 
sentence structure; (5) The mastery 
of accepted idiomatic usage; (6) Skill 
in the use of an adequate dictionary.” 

I am well aware of the difficulties 
inherent in attempting to develop 
proper language habits and to over- 
come basic faults and deficiencies. At 
the present time we have a college 
committee at work attempting to find 
some solution for our difficulties. 
Conferences with our English depart- 
ment have developed the thought that 
formal courses in English will not 
suffice for the elimination of gross 
language faults. 

It has been suggested that the most 
effective program is one in which all 
members of the teaching staff are on 


the alert for evidences of gross lan- 
guage incompetence, and that the in- 
dividual so reported be given the ad- 
vantage of individual instruction and 
direction. One suggestion, which 
comes from high authority, asks that 
a number of assistants in English be 
appointed for this purpose, and that 
an effort be made to secure individu- 
als with some knowledge of collegiate 
business training who are sympa- 
thetic towards the college program. 
It has also been suggested that if pos- 
sible the program should be broad- 
ened so that every student would have 
the advantages of such assistance. It 
is possible that commercial high 
schools might find value in a similar 
program. 


At a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business there was a session de- 
voted to the subject of Personal 
Qualities Requisite for Business 
Success. Dean R. E. Heilman, of 
the College of Commerce at North- 
western University, read a paper on 
this subject. In his opinion business 
success is dependent upon the follow- 
ing personality factors: judgment, de- 
light in performance, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness, self confidence in 
competing with others, adaptabil- 
ity, a sense of responsibility, and an 
ethical sense. 


While there will doubtless be con- 
siderable difference of opinion on the 
question of the ability of the school 
to develop these qualities, and al- 
though we may fail to agree on a 
program for their development, never- 
theless, we are all cognizant of their 
importance to business men and wo- 
men. 


Personality Traits 


Dean Heilman presented an inter- 
esting program designed to develop 
these desirable personality traits. 
Judgment may be developed by larger 
use of the problem method, and by 
stimulating the student to make de- 
cisions and choices. In the typical 
course of study the instructor is ac- 
tive and the student passive. Dr. 
Heilman believes that this situation 
robs study of its interest, and that if 
we would develop a delight in per- 
formance we must give the student 
responsibility and considerable inde- 
pendence in the development of his 
work. This procedure is also recom- 
mended for the development of in- 
genuity and resourcefulness, and it is 
also suggested that ingenuity is pro- 
moted by practice in handling ab- 
stract concepts or ideas. 

It was suggested that self-confi- 
dence in competing with others might 
be developed by encouraging or even 


requiring students to engage in some 
form of competitive school activity 
such as scholarship, athletics, or de- 
bate. 

Adaptability, the capacity for social 
adjustment, the ability and inclina- 
tion to work with and cooperate with 
others, is of increasing importance 
in these days of large scale business 
enterprise. One of the first questions 
asked about an applicant for a posi- 
tion is, does he work well with others ? 
Is he cooperative? Is he a good 
team worker? The association of 
students in various forms of group 
activity would seem worthy of con- 
sideration as an item in a program de- 
signed to stimulate this all-important 
capacity. Work in economics and 
civics is doubtless important in the 
development of an ethical sense, al- 
though it must be admitted that the 
home has more potentialities than the 
school in this important area. 


Graduate Theses 
At N. Y. U. 


LEVEN Masters’ theses were ac- 
cepted by the Department of 
Business Education of the New York 
University School of Education for 
the School Year 1930-1931. Copies 
of these can be had for two-weeks’ 
loan by having an authorized librarian 
issue a request of the Washington 
Square Library of New York Uni- 
versity. 
The following list gives the titles 
of the theses: 


Harold F. Benway—A Compara- 
tive Study of the Vocational Success 
of Graduates of the Two-Year Busi- 
ness Curriculum in Lincoln High 
School, Jersey City, N. J., with the 
Two-Year Drop-Outs of Other Cur- 
ricula in the Same School. 

James Child Drury—Student Eval- 
uation of Instruction in the School 
of Commerce, New York University. 

Ruth T,. Gibson—FExtracurricular 
Activities of Senior High School 
Business Teachers of Missouri with 
Suggestions for a Course of Study 
to develop Moro Effective Partici- 
pation by Business Teachers. 

Mildred B. Johnson—A Compara- 
tive Analysis of the “Gregg Short- 
hand Manual” and the “Gregg Speed 
Studies” (Anniversary Edition in 
both cases). 

John Christopher Lackas — To 
What Extent is the Subject Matter 
of Business Law Textbooks in 
Agreement with the Subject Matter 
of Litigated Cases? 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NUMBER of educators have 

made success in English a pre- 
requisite to the study of shorthand ; 
in other words, only those whose 
grades in English are good are per- 
mitted to take shorthand. 

Much has been said, but little has 
been done, to prove the validity of 
this practice. The prediction of one’s 
ability to learn shorthand would be 
highly desirable. It was my purpose 
to find out how well the marks in 
shorthand as given can be predicted 
from other marks as given and from 
the I. Q. Further, I desired to ascer- 
tain the predictive value of marks in 
Inglish as compared with those in 
other subjects. 


The English Mark An Incomplete 
Basis 


Just why marks in English should 
be taken in preference to other marks 
does not seem to be clear in the mind 
of those who advocate this policy. 
It is true that a prospective stenog- 
rapher (carrying the shorthand writ- 
ing a number of steps farther) to be 
successful must be proficient in Eng- 
lish grammar and composition and 
must be able to recognize, spell, and 
use properly a rather large vocabu- 
lary of words spoken by others. So 
iar as these factors are significant 
there should be a correlation to the 
extent that the English covered 
approximates “English situations” 
which arise in stenographic work. In 
other words, it is thought that the 
efficiency of the means of predicting 
success in stenography will be in- 
creased if the means consist of, and 
weight the elements involved in, the 
work of the stenographer. 


Partial Value of Intelligence 
Tests 


We could claim that intelligence 
tests are an exact and_ reliable 
measure of general intelligence if 
psychologists could agree on what 
general intelligence is. However, 
the tests are probably a more reliable 
indication of what a pupil’s achieve- 
nent in school should be than are his 
marks an indication of what his 
achievement has been. There is a 
danger of grossly perverting the test 
to increase its accuracy as a predic- 


PROGNOSIS IN SHORTHAND 


By Raymond J. Worley 


Instructor in Business Administration, Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This study was made by 
the author with the coopera- 
tion of Professor F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University 


tion of school marks. We must keep 
in mind that the test does not meas- 
ure many characteristics which go to 
make a_ successful stenographer. 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps necessary, 
and it is certainly convenient, to find 
some symbol which expressed the 
progress of the pupil’s learning and 
which reveals the major elements in 
his total adjustment to date. 

Obviously the need is for a func- 
tioning type of prognostic test or 
some sort of guide. Educational 
psychologists are at work on this 
problem. Much experimenting is 
under way. A little progress has been 
made. Time alone will tell whether 
or not prognostic testing is feasible. 

In this study of 536 persons (all 
high school graduates), the findings 
were most surprising. Senior high 
school English ranked sixth in pre- 
dictive importance among the other 
marks. The correlation of the marks 
in modern languages (French, Span- 
ish and German) headed the list, 
while the correlation of the I. Q. with 
the shorthand marks fell near the end 
of the list. 


Intelligence Tests No 
Indication 


The evidence indicates that the 
same thing is not measured by in- 
telligence tests and subject matter 
tests as is measured by school short- 
hand tests. By inspection it was ob- 
served that many students showed 
superior mental ability but made low 
marks in shorthand, and that many 
students showed superior mental 
ability but made low marks in short- 
hand, and that many made high 
marks in shorthand and had low in- 
telligence scores. It was thought that 
those making low scores in the in- 
telligence test might possess certain 
mental characteristics essential to suc- 
cess in shorthand, such as a good 
memory, a determination, and a 
proper mental attitude toward their 
teacher and school work. Apparent- 
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ly these factors are not measured by 
the intelligence test. Again the con- 
ditions under which the test was 
given might have been unfavorable. 
The foregoing does not account for 
the high scores of students who made 
low marks in shorthand. This 
variability in individual cases might 
be due to inaccuracies in marks, or 
to accidental factors affecting the 
intelligence score. It more probably 
indicates that other factors besides 
intelligence play an important role in 
attaining shorthand success. An in- 
telligence test is evidently no criterion 
as to what a pupil will do in short- 
hand. To what extent and in what 
ways it may be used to predict suc- 
cess in shorthand needs to be more 
carefully determined. The correla- 
tion between the I. Q. and the marks 
in shorthand is too low to justify the 
use of intelligence tests alone for 
predictive purposes in shorthand. 


Other School Marks Just as 
Efficient 


The correlations found between 
the marks in science and those in 
mathematics indicate that the marks 
in science and mathematics have 
about equal value for predictive pur- 
poses, and that they are about as 
reliable as marks in senior high school 
English. 

The correlation found between 
marks in typewriting and in short- 
hand indicates that marks in type- 
writing are on a par with those in 
senior English as a means of predict- 
ing success or failure in shorthand. 


The correlation found between 
marks in senior English and marks 
in shorthand (.528, p. e. + .2) as 
compared with the correlation found 
to exist between junior high school 
English and shorthand (.707, P. E. 
+ .017) indicates that the marks in 
junior high school English offer a 
much more reliable basis for predict- 
ing results in shorthand. 


Relative Value of Various 
Prognostic Bases 
It was found (by multiple correta- 


tion) that marks in modern languages 
have seven times the weight of the 
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I. Q. rating, and about twice the value 
of marks in junior high school Eng- 
lish in determining the probable 
marks in shorthand. Obviously, the 
intelligence quotient of a pupil has 
relatively little relation to his short- 
hand marks. Too many other factors 
are involved to justify placing much 
reliance on this single factor. 

Still further evidence of the small 
importance of the I. Q. in predicting 
shorthand marks, is to be seen in the 
size of the P. E. (est.x,). The P. E. 
of estimate made in predicting short- 
hand marks from the equation was 
3.25 as compared witha P.E. (est.x,) 
of 3.37 made by excluding the I. Q. 
rating. This means that the short- 
hand marks which a student is likely 
to receive, his marks in modern 
languages and in junior English being 
known, can be estimated with but 
slightly greater error than can be 
done with the general intelligence of 
the pupil also considered. A com- 
parison of these multiple coefficients 
further substantiates the conclusion 
that the use of the I. Q. contributes 
practically nothing to the reliability 
of an estimate of probable shorthand 
marks. 


Summary of Coefficients of Various 
Correlations Made, With Probable 
Errors 
Correlation of the marks in 
Modern Languages with the 
marks in Junior English... r= 
= 22 


Correlation of the marks in 
Modern Languages with the 
marks in Shorthand 


Correlation of the marks in 
Junior High School English 
with the marks in Short- 


Correlation of the marks in 
Penmanship with the marks 
in Shorthand 


Correlation of the marks in 
Senior High School English 
with the marks in Shorthand 


Correlation of the marks in 
Science with the marks in 
Shorthand 


Correlation of the marks ‘in 
Mathematics with the marks 
in Shorthand 


Correlation of the Intelligence 
Quotient with the marks in 
Shorthand 


Correlation of the marks in 
Junior English with the In- 
telligence Quotient 


Correlation of the marks in 
Modern Languages, Junior 
English and the I. Q. (mul- 
tiple correlation) with the 
marks in Shorthand 
while Ry (034) = .765 


How Depression Affects 
Office Employees 


OW is the ‘business slump’ 

affecting your employment 
policy?” This was the question 
asked office managers of the lead- 
ing business institutions in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity, by students of the 
Office Management Class of Peirce 
School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, recently. 

Seeking information the students 
visited the offices of large retail 
stores, wholesale houses, manufac- 
turing concerns, financial institu- 
tions, public utilities, hotels, and 
places of business. The object of 
the visit was purely to gather facts. 
The investigation was undertaken 
just when the depression had reached 
its lowest ebb. It was a most oppor- 
tune time to conduct such a survey, 
since wage cuts and conditions of 
unemployment follow in the wake of 
decreased business activities. 

Here is a summary of the results 
of the investigation of 231 offices: 

Was extra work found for em- 
ployees ?—12% of the business found 
extra work for employees to do; 
88% continued as usual. 

Were any employees put on part- 
time work?— Part-time schedules 
were instituted by 12% of the offices 
investigated ; the other 88% did not 
feel the necessity of such action. 

Were any employees laid off ?— 
28% laid off help; while 72% did 
not. 

Was the pay cut?—Pay of office 
workers was reduced in 23% of the 
offices ; such measures were not con- 
sidered necessary by 77% of the 
employers. 

Were any new employees taken 
on?—39% of the business engaged 
new workers, while 61% did not 
even make replacements. 

Were any economies instituted ?— 
Special economies were instituted in 
20% of the offices visited ; however, 
80% made no attempts at special 
economies. 

While business has been adversely 
affected, it is interesting to note that 
only 41% of the companies co- 
operating in this survey lowered 
wages, shortened working hours or 
reduced their office forces. 

The economies instituted have run 
the gamut from the process of dilut- 
ing ink to complete re-organization 
of work. Here are some of them: 


careful supervision and check on sta- 
tionery, postage, and paper towel 
requisitions and on the use of the 
telephone. Some offices economized 
on maintenance expenses, such as 
window cleaning. Several organiza- 
tions attempted to increase the effi- 
ciency of their workers by planning 
for the redistribution of office worl, 
by the installation of new office ma- 
chinery and by a closer study of the 
employees’ output. One concern in- 
stituted a plan whereby each em- 
ployee was given an opportunity to 
work in every department of the o/- 
fice, during which time a careful 
record of his work was kept. In this 
way the manager was enabled to de- 
termine the kind of work for which 
the employee was best suited. 
General observations in this sur- 
vey show that miscellaneous policies 
affecting the salaries of office work- 
ers were put into practice. In one 
case employees were prematurely 
pensioned. The allowance given 
them amounted to one-half their 
former rate of compensation. In- 


stead of reducing salaries, another 


office reduced bonuses. A_ rather 
unique practice in one case provided 
that the office employees should con- 
tribute one day’s salary every month 
toward the relief of former workers. 
Another concern reduced cafeteria 
rates in proportion to salary reduc- 
tions. A “market basket” was in- 
stituted by a fifth company. In this 
case the attempt was made to adjust 
salaries to the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

Because it was felt that a com- 
plete lay-off would result in a loss of 
patronage, one company has main- 
tained a skeleton force throughout 
the depression. Recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of securing employment else- 
where, another firm whose practice 
it was to release summer help in the 
fall, retained all such temporary em- 
ployees this year. A third company 
made all discharges from its home 
office in order to maintain good-will 
in its numerous branches. 

Taking advantage of the current 
situation two concerns made exten- 
sive office alterations. 

One company made a special effort 
to discourage the preparation of un- 
necessary periodic reports by charg- 
ing each department with the cost of 
the report requested. 
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HOW WE CONDUCT OUR 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Ada T. Raby 


Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O the casual visitor a class in 

Office Practice looks more like a 
busy office than the traditional class 
in high school. Back of all the activ- 
ity lies a great deal of organization 
and preparation. The organization 
needs to be explained before the vis- 
itor can intelligently follow the class- 
room work. 

A chart is made allotting the maxi- 
mum amount of time to each student 
ty work on a given assignment. The 
assignment is determined by the 
school equipment and the number of 
pupils in a class. Notice the chart 
below: 


A unit of work covers one week. 
Each assignment has a job sheet on 
which is typed the principal facts and 
rules, with problems to illustrate each. 


Distribution of Work 


The first day on a new assignment 
is organized to develop ability to read 
and follow instructions and to use 
initiative, self-reliance and thought. 

The second and third days are 
planned to get an elementary knowl- 
edge and operation of a machine. 

On the fourth day the pupil fin- 
ishes the job or, in case of calcula- 
tors, takes a simple test covering ad- 
dition, multiplication, subtraction, and 


Assignment Machine 


Burroughs Calcwlator 
Edippone Dictation: 
Ediphone Transcription ................ 
Elliott-Fisher Billing ................ 
Underwood Bookkeeping .............. 
Dalton Adding (listing) ............. 
Mimeograph (Stencil Cutting and Printing)... 12 
Addresser (Federal) 
Burroughs Bookkeeping .............. 
Study of different makes of typewriters 
Reference Books, small office machines, as 

numbering machine, postal scales, date and 

time stamps and other accessories. . 


No. of No.of Days No. of Pupils 

Assignment Assigned to Machine 
eee 1&2 4 1 
3&4 4 1 
5&6 4 1 
elas 7 1 1 
8 4 1 
9 4 1 
a 10 8 1 
11 4 1 
2 1 
13 2 1 
14 4 1 
Sere 15 4 1 
ene 16 4 1 
Betis 17 4 1 
ae 18 12 4 


There are two each of the Bur- 
roughs Calculating, Comptometer, and 
Monroe machines. Hence there are 
two assignments on these machines. 
Our time allotment and number of 
pupils assigned varies each term, de- 
pending on the number of pupils 
rostered to a class. 

At the beginning of a term, when 
classes are organizing, the machines 
are all demonstrated. The pupil takes 
notes on the important features of 
each machine and on the rules of op- 
eration. These notebooks serve them 
as textbooks for reference during the 
term. This notebook information is 
supplemented with any new facts 
learned during operation, and an out- 
line picture with various parts of the 
machine marked is added. 


division. No real skill is developed 
in this short time. 

A fifth day is assigned to give the 
slow pupil an opportunity to finish his 
work, and the better pupil a chance 
to gain more skill in the operation of 
any machine on which he may desire 
to become proficient. During this 
period the pupil may gain more 
knowledge of other modern machines 
and appliances through the files of ac- 
cumulated literature published by the 
different companies. At other times 
reports are given on topics pertain- 
ing to personality traits which have 
been assigned for research, calling 
attention to the opportunity given in 
the Office Practice class to develop 
these traits. 

A chart is prepared which shows 
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how the assignment are distributed 
among the pupils over the weeks of 
the term. A copy of this chart is 
posted on the Bulletin Board, and 
each pupil is given a personal copy 
on which he can keep a check of work 
satisfactorily completed. 

Each pupil is assigned a number. 
A list of pupils’ names and numbers 
is arranged on a chart and posted on 
the Bulletin Board. 

Upon entering the room the pupil 
ascertains his assignment number and 
checks himself in by writing this num- 
ber opposite his name and in the 
proper date column. If he fails w 
follow instructions about care of the 
machine and the materials belonging 
to the assignment, a blue circle is 
placed around this number by the 
teacher. This indicates a demerit and 
is a check on carelessness, attention 
to detail and neatness. Demerits are 
given for other failures to do the cor- 
rect thing. These demerits furnish 
material for personal guidance and 
enter into the recommendation of the 
student to our Employment Depart- 
ment. 

In a numeric file the pupil then 
finds a 5” x 8” card on which is 
listed, under the following heads, 
some information about the assign- 
ment: 

NAME and NUMBER of ma- 

chine or assignment 

PURPOSE of assignment 

PROCEDURE 

CAUTION 

ASSIGNMENT or where to find 

material and JOB SHEET 

Care is taken not to give too de- 
tailed instruction, giving an oppor- 
tunity to the pupil to develop some 
initiative. 

All job sheets and instruction books 
are kept in a cabinet, the drawer 
bearing the same number as that of 
the assignment. In this same cabi- 
net the pupil has a private drawer in 
which he keeps his own supplies. 
These supplies were given each pupil 
at the time of the demonstration of 
the machines. 

The only restriction on talking and 
communicating with each other is 
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that conversation must be strictly 
business and voices low enough so 
that the nearest neighbor is not dis- 
turbed. Helping each other is dis- 
couraged. It is preferred that the 
necessary information is obtained 
through self-application and not from 
asking questions. 


How Machines Are Allotted 


Calculating machines are grouped 
together in one part of the room, 
bookkeeping and billing machines in 
a second corner, duplicating machines 
in another corner, while the Edi- 
phones and typewriters are grouped 
in the remaining space. The individ- 
ual files are Yept on shelves in the 
back of the room, but a table is pro- 
vided for each pupil to work on in- 
dividually. The time allotted to filing 
is three weeks. We use the Yawman 
and Erbe twenty-period course. Each 
student makes a topical outline on 
general filing information. The lab- 
oratory work consists of indexing and 
filing twenty-five cards and one hun- 
dred letters. 


Department 


Each assignment has something 
tangible to be turned in, to be checked, 
and marked. Each assignment must 
be satisfactorily completed before it 
is accepted. If the work is unsatis- 
factory it is returned for alterations 
and corrections, which must be made 
before any credit is given. 

All duplicating done in the Office 
Practice class is work that is to be 
used by teachers in the classroom and 
therefore must be made as usable as 
work done in an office before such 
work is considered a completed exer- 
cise. 

Each pupil keeps an achievement 
record on a 3” x 5” card, which is 
kept in an alphabetic file. The student 
receives a blank card on which he ar- 
ranges the information as follows: 
Assignment ; Date Begun ; Date Com- 
pleted; Satisfactory; Unsatisfactory. 
This card is used to develop in the 
pupil a habit of keeping records peri- 
odically without being reminded. At 
the end of the term this card should 
tally with the record kept by the 
teacher. 


of Business, 


NSE. A., 


HOSE teachers of business sub- 

jects who noticed the announce- 
ment in THE JOURNAL of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education 
Association at Los Angeles, will be 
interested to know what actually took 
place at that meeting. The programs 
of the three sessions with very slight 
variations, were carried through as 
originally planned. Those who at- 
tended the meetings felt a keen ap- 
preciation of the careful thinking 
which characterized each address. 
The speakers made a real contribu- 
tion to the business teachers in at- 
tendance. Because the members of 
the Department were so impressed 
with the quality of these addresses, 
they are now attempting to make ar- 
rangements whereby the proceedings 
of the meetings may be secured in 
printed form by every interested busi- 
ness teacher. 

In order to accomplish this pur- 
pose, and in order that the Depart- 
ment may better serve the cause of 
business education in general and 
meet the needs of the classroom 
teacher in particular, a reorganization 
plan was adopted, based on the fol- 
luwing resolutions : 


That a president, a vice-president, 
and a_ secretary-treasurer be 
elected, giving them full power to 
act as an executive committee and 
making them responsible for 
formulating plans for a perma- 
nent organization 

That all members be supplied 
with a copy of all reports of the 
department 

That a membership fee of $1.00 
above the $2.00 N. E. A. mem- 
bership fee be adopted for this 
year 

That financial assistance be se- 
cured from the N. E. A. financial 
budget 

That tentatively, the purposes or 
objectives of the Department 
should be: 

To develop a national conscious- 
ness of business education in the 
general public and in_ business 
men in particular 

To develop a program of research 
that will be of direct aid to the 
classroom teacher 

To support the Capper-Reed Bill 
To plan methods of effecting close 
cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and 


the committee appointed by the 
President of the N. E. A., con- 
sisting of one influential business 
man and one leading educator in 
each state 


The officers elected to carry through 
this program are as follows: 


President—A. E. Bullock, Director, 
Division of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California 

Vice-President — Helen Reynolds, 
Assistant Professor, Secretarial 
Studies, School of Commerce, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Secretary - Treasurer — Foster W. 
Loso, Public High Schools, Fliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. 

The executive committee expects to 
appoint a representative publicity 
committee whose function it will be 
to acquaint business educators 
throughout the country with the plan 
of reorganization. A large advisory 
committee, consisting of at least one 
member from each state, will be ap- 
pointed which will get in touch with 
the teachers in each state, get their 
suggestions as to the reorganization 
and work which should be accom- 
plished, and present them to the 
executive committee. 

Every business teacher will be 
vitally interested in the success of this 
Department. The assurance of that 
success depends entirely upon the 
active efforts of business teachers 
themselves. To insure that the De- 
partment will be able to give its 
members the service they desire, each 
business teacher is urged to send in 
to one of the officers his suggestions, 
and to send to Mr. Loso his mem- 
bership fee, so that he will be certain 
to receive as soon as published his 
copy of the proceedings of the Los 
Angeles meeting, as the first service 
of the new Department of Business 
Education. 


Gregg Association 
Elects Officers 


HE following officers of the 

Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation of New York City were 
elected for the present year: Presi- 
dent, Miss Jeanette Hamill, Ballard 
School, New York City; Vice Presi- 
dents, Miss Cecilia Winder, Packard 
School of New York City, Mr. 
Thomas W. Byron of Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, and Miss 
Helen Rosenbaum of Bushwick High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; and 
Secretary - Treasurer, Mr. A. A. 
Bowle, the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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EFORE the war, the Kingdom 
of Hungary, extending to the 
border of the Carpathian Mountains 
was an ideal geographic unit. This 
region was likewise abundantly pro- 
vided with the natural resources 
which made possible the successful 
development and advancement of 
business enterprises. At that time 
there were, in an area of 125,000 
square miles, approximately 21,000,- 
QUU industrious inhabitants, each en- 
gaged in the pursuit of his particular 
vocation, 

‘This ideal state of unification was 
suddenly changed, however, as a re- 
sult of the violent revolution which 
followed the frightful four-year war. 
Because of the war, Hungary has 
suffered greatly from the loss of 
human lives and possessions. In 
fact, no country—with the exception 
of Austria—has had to suffer so 
much from the aftermath of the war, 
as this country on the shores of the 
Danube. As the result of a forced 
peace, more than two-thirds of the 
former amount of land of Hungary 
has been taken away. All that is left 
of Hungary is a territory of 36,000 
square miles, showing a loss of 71 
per cent; and the number of her in- 
habitants now totals only 8,500,000, 
a decrease of 62 per cent. The capi- 
tal, Budapest, has approximately 
1,000,000 inhabitants. 


Geographical Background 


For the most part, the new 
Hungary comprises only the low- 
lands, the boundaries of which re- 
main as formulated by the Peace of 
Trianon. The Carpathian territory 
with its iron-ore, natural gas, gold, 
silver, waterpower and coal mines has 
all been forfeited. There exists a 
great need for table salt and wood 
which was so plentiful in former 
Hungary. Through the diminishing 
of raw materials, it would be natural 
to find that the existing industries 
and commerce have likewise suffered 
a great set-back, giving indications 
that the country may in time become 
entirely agricultural. Transportation 
has also been seriously affected inas- 


TRAINING THE HUNGARIAN 
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much as only 35 per cent of the 
waterways remain and only 37.9 per 
cent of the former railway system 
remains. Instead of only 27 border 
railway stations which were existant 
previous to the war, there are today 
49 such stations in Hungary. All are 
under the strict surveillance of cus- 
toms officers, and the trade and traf- 
fic are extraordinarily restrained by 
the imposition of tolls and customs. 


Losses Caused by the World War 


The revolution within the country 
was caused by the disappointment 
and sadness brought on by the great 
losses due to the world war. Soon 
after the end of the war in Novem- 
ber, 1918, a revolution broke out in 
Hungary which led to the complete 
severance of Hungary from Austria 
and also led to the establishment of 
a popular republic. In March, 1919, 
the communistic regime was begun 
and only in August was this rule 
brought to an end. In February, 
1920, a National Assembly was or- 
ganized; Hungary again became a 
monarchy as previously, with a regent 
at the head of the government. The 
former constitution was thereby re- 
established, and at the beginning of 
the year 1927 both houses of Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

The preceding brief political re- 
view of Hungary is very closely 
allied with the topic under considera- 
tion. Surely there is no need for 
further evidence to show that in a 
country which has been exposed to 
such severe trials the economic sys- 
tem would thereby likewise be dis- 
rupted and disorganized. In addi- 
tion, it cannot be denied that the 
development and decline of voca- 
tional and business instruction has 
undergone a similar misfortune to 
that which befell the various business 
enterprises and vocations. 

During the war and immediately 
after its close, a decided increase in 
production became apparent. This 
was followed by a period in which 
business conditions seemed to be 
more favorable. Soon it developed, 
however, that this was not an indica- 
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tion of the strengthening of the old 
legitimate mercantile class but was 
solely a period of speculative trans- 
actions, through which inflation and 
a deterioration of the value of money 
was brought about. Thus the Hun- 
garian crown went down to about 
1/17000 of its original value. Strict 
regulations were thereupon enacted 
in order to avoid further deprecia- 
tion; the state treasury had to be 
filled and all were obliged to con- 
tribute abundantly. Because of the 
imposed burden and because of the 
universal exhaustion of many thou- 
sands of disbanded working facilities, 
the private business enterprises suf- 
fered in a manner which is almost 
unbelievable. Only after three years 
of constant endeavor, 1923-1926, and 
with the assistance of foreign loans 
could the stabilization be regarded as 
accomplished. With the beginning of 
the year 1927, as an indication of 
the recovering of business activities 
there appeared the new Hungarian 
gold pengo, one of the most stable 
coins of the world market. 

Thus with great sacrifice, resulting 
in the stabilization of money values 
and the slow recovery of the business 
enterprises, the trust of foreign coun- 
tries was awakened. At present all 
goods are still heavily taxed by means 
of various duties and taxes. It is 
hoped, however, that within a short 
time the reduction of taxes and the 
general strengthening of purchasing 
power through the increase of wages 
will bring about greater improvement 
in the business conditions of Hun- 


gary. 


Historical Background for 
Business Education 


The importance of commercial 
education has been recognized for a 
long time in Hungary. As early as 
1763, through the influence of Queen 
Maria Theresa, a high school, the 
College Oceconomicum, was estab- 
lished in Szempcz. Here political 
economy, the science of finance, and 
commercial subjects were taught. 
Business schools have existed in 
Hungary for more than a hundred 
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years. In 1830, the first all-day busi- 
ness school was opened in the capital 
of the country and since 1846, trade 
schools, the predecessors of the 
technical high school, were in exist- 
ence in Pest. In the year 1857, a 
three-year trade academy, which later 
served as a pattern for other sec- 
ondary schools, was established. In 
1870, definite attention was directed 
to the matter of state administration 
for this type of education. At that 
time, all academic institutions became 
strongly centralized and were all con- 
ducted in a uniform manner. In 
1872, there appeared the first or- 
ganized official statute in regard to 
business education which was later 
followed by similar statutes in the 
years 1884, 1885, and 1895. At that 
time also, the teacher-training schools 
were likewise organized under the 
central state jurisdiction. In the year 
1888, a new type of school in the 
form of a one-year commercial course 
for girls was established. Again in 
the year 1891, the Oriental Business 
Academy, an institution similar to 
the present high school, was estab- 
lished in Budapest. 

Before 1872, the examination of 
business teachers was already en- 
forced and in 1898 a state institution. 
for the training of commercial teach- 
ers was established. In 1900, the 
former national school council for in- 
dustrial education extended its au- 
thority into the field of business 
education. Its first work was the 
organization of commercial high 
schools. Thus in the same year the 
first two-year commercial high school 
was opened in Budapest. This was 
followed in 1902 by the Business 
Academy in Kolozvar and in 1912 by 
the Kingdom of Hungary Export 
Academy in Fiume. In the year 
1909, the three-year business high 
schools for boys and girls alike were 
established. Since then, this type of 
school has spread rapidly. 


Influence of War on Business 
Education 


Secause of the war and its con- 
sequences, the commercial course was 
put into grievous disorder. ‘The call- 
ing to the war of men_ teachers 
brought about a serious weakness in 
the teaching staff. Soon the students 
of the higher classes were likewise 
compelled to join the army. Many 
teachers and students either never 
returned home or else came back 
wounded. As the war demanded 
more and more sacrifices, it became 
necessary to organize emergency hos- 
pitals and business school buildings 
were transformed for that purpose. 


Thereupon the problem of teacher 
need and also the lack of school 
accommodations became evident; 
wherefore, in 1915, a temporary 
school plan for higher business edu- 
cation with only 30 hours of study a 
week was organized. Under such 
conditions the allotment of time for 
the fundamental instruction of stu- 
dents was not sufficient and their 
knowledge from year to year showed 
a general weakness. Likewise a per- 
ceptible regression in instruction be- 
came apparent. A noticeable weak- 
ness in discipline which naturally 
reached its height during the com- 
munistic regime was also evident. 
As a consequence, the efficiency of 
business education came to an ebb. 
The enlisting of almost all the 
eligible men to serve in the war made 
it necessary to engage many women 
teachers in the commercial education 
teaching staff during the years 19!4- 
1918. The number of one-year 
technical business courses for girls 
increased their attendance to such a 
great extent that seven parallel 
classes (each class containing 40 
girls) had to be organized. For a 
time the graduates could be placed 
quite easily, but after the war there 
came a decided reaction. The re- 
turning men took their former places ; 
the women office workers were dis- 
missed and then because of the gen- 
eral depression, there was a surplus 
even of men. Inasmuch as at the 
end of the war about 20,000 workers 
returned to their places, unemploy- 
ment has continued to the present. 


Rehabilitation Courses After the 
World War 


During the war, schools were 
established for those who had been 
wounded in the war, in which, beside 
the usual typical business courses, 
stenography and typewriting were 
stressed for the most part. Instruc- 
tion was also given to those having 
but one arm. After the war and the 
homecoming, there was an over- 
abundance of those who had been 
soldiers. Hungary was permitted to 
retain only 35,000 soldiers in her 
army. Everywhere rehabilitation 
courses were undertaken and_ so, 
among the other courses, special busi- 
ness courses were established mainly 
because of their practicability. A 
program of three months courses was 
organized for the inhabitants of both 
the capital and the provinces. In 
these courses business techniques and 
management were stressed. Great 
numbers entered commercial work, 
none, however, seemed to have a 


knowledge of the fundamentals of 
business technique. At that time. the 
statistics showed a sudden economic 
rise among the so-called business 
people and bankers. After that, there 
came a financial depression and the 
inflation entirely vanished. 


The Administration of Business 
Education 


The director for commercial 
courses is the minister of religion 
and public instruction. The minister 
of commercial affairs, however, is 
also recognized as having jurisdiction 
of business education. Thus the two 
ministers act as presiding officers of 
the government commission at the 
final examinations of the commercial 
high schools. The examinations of 
commercial teachers have been con- 
ducted by the ministry of public in- 
struction since 1899. The higher com- 
mercial school is the keystone of 
Hungarian business education, not 
alone because of numerical predom- 
inance, but because the other business 
educational institutions are connected 
with this school through common 
teaching personnel and in some cases 
by joint courses of instruction. This 
school articulates with the fourth year 
of the secondary school and also re- 
ceives students of fourteen years of 
age and graduates them at the com- 
pletion of their studies with a special 
diploma. Originally it was a three- 
year course. As in other countries, so 
also in Hungary, there has been a 
desire to give longer business training 
which would be in keeping with the 
demands of modern business. In the 
year of 1902, the national school 
council for industrial and business in- 
stitutions was directed to revise that 
part of the plan of 1895 which was 
related to the organization of com- 
mercial high schools. This school 
council, after having assiduously 
gathered data concerning the opinions 
of business men and educators in re- 
gard to business education, adjourned 
upon the completion of its work, just 
before the war. In 1914, the opinions 
regarding the establishment of 
courses on the basis of a four-year 
curriculum appeared in printed form. 
Because of the war, however, it was 
impossible to work out the foregoing 
plan with the adequate number of 
hours in even a three-year course and 
the realization of the suggested plan 
was definitely postponed. 


(Part II will be published next 
month) 
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OW to secure accuracy in type- 

writing has been the major 
problem of the typewriter teacher. 
Correct technique will accomplish it, 
but this leaves the method of acquir- 
ing this technique undecided upon. 

Granting that students are taught 
in class to keep their eyes on the 
copy, to concentrate on the subject 
matter to be written, and to manipu- 
late the machine by touch alone, why 
is it that such students in writing 
speed (or accuracy) tests make an 
unwarranted number of errors? 

Up to the time of making the ex- 
periment, which is described in this 
article, students strove to turn in per- 
fect copies. Some of these copies 
were made during the regular class 
period of 55 minutes and some of 
them, in fact most of them, were 
made outside of class. Not more 
than three errors were permitted to 
a lesson or assignment, with a 10 per 
cent deduction for each error. More 
than three errors called for a rewrite 
or a zero. These penalties gave little 
trouble because the students were in- 
terested in getting perfect copies. 

Long before this experiment was 
tried it became evident that students 
were not using proper typewriting 
technique in the preparation of the 
copies. In the outside practice 
method when most of the copies were 
prepared, the students were not 
supervised and consequently 
learned all the correct habits that the 
teacher attempted to establish during 
the regular class period. The prob- 
lem was how to eliminate the practice 
period and complete the required 
work in a term of nine weeks with 
30 recitations. 


The New Teaching Technique 


It was decided that there would be 
no more practice periods. All work 


was to be done in class. A class pro- 
cedure, new and different from any- 
thing they had been accustomed to, 
was adopted. Students placed paper 
in the machine, typed the exercise 
without looking up a single time (ex- 
cept to release stuck keys or to 
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remedy faulty working of the ma- 
chine), removed the paper, encircled 
all errors, and turned the paper over 
to the teacher. The teacher im- 
mediately checked the errors with the 
student and recorded the number in 
the class record. No grade of any 
kind was entered. If there was one 
error on the exercise or assignment 
this was recorded; likewise, if there 
were thirty errors. Some assign- 
ments consisted of more than one 
exercise, but for scoring purposes 
these were regarded as one unit. 
After checking the paper the student 
was set to work on the next exercise. 
More work was covered by this 
method than when perfect copies 
were the only objective. 


Method of Instruction 


The entire keyboard was covered 
in the first nine weeks of work in a 
beginning class of typists using the 
method just described. The entire 
result was recorded for every student 
for every drill and test. Only those 
cases were listed as “perfect”? which 
succeeded in attaining this result in 
one trial. The work of some of the 
students was highly erratic. In one 
case the result was not only erratic 
but also has the highest percentage 
of errors in the class. A record of 
this kind of work may be used to 
good advantage should these parti- 
cular students decide to continue 
with the second term of typewriting. 
The tabulation shows that something 
is wrong and an attempt should he 
made to find and correct the trouble. 
These students might have made as 
high a score as anyone in the class, 
or even higher, had the grading been 
done merely on the basis of perfect 
copies regardless of the number of 
attempts. In unsupervised practice 
periods these students, providing they 
were blessed with perseverence, might 
have made perfect copies if given 
enough time and sufficient paper. 

The number of errors made by all 
students on the first six assignments 
was very low. This is because the 
first few drills and exercises were 
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very easy. From then on the dif- 
ficulty of the exercises was practically 
the same. 

If the difticulty of the subject mat- 
ter increases as it may in the second 
term, the cumulative daily acquired 
skill of the typist should tend to 
overcome the increasing difficulty. A 
study of the errors made during the 
middle of the term shows that just as 
many were made then as were made 
at the close of the term. 

A study was also made of the 
results of twelve other students com- 
pleting the second term’s work. 

These students had an opportunity 
to practice outside the regular class 
hour during the first term. Their 
scores were recorded the first term on 
the basis of perfect copies, with a 
maximum of three errors. At the 
beginning of the second term they 
were suddenly denied the privilege of 
unsupervised practice periods and 
put on a class schedule the same as 
the beginning students just described. 

the average and median number 
of crrors was indicated by the scores 
of the second-term students and have 
a tendency to show that watil manipu- 
lation of the machine becomes auto- 
matic it is detrimental for the 
students to typewrite outside of the 
regular class period. T-very teacher 
of typewriting knows what these 
students have been doing. In the 
outside practice period, beyond the 
eyes of the instructor, they tended to 
manipulate the machine by sight in- 
stead of by touch! 


Typing Neurosis 


Two students were found to have a 
bad case of typewriting neurosis. Un- 
less this can be overcome and the 
number of errors cut down these stu- 
dents should drop typewriting. Eigh- 
teen additional weeks of typewriting, 
in all probability, will not improve 
their technique very much. Yet it is 
conceivable that they might have gone 
throughout the year on a “Perfect 
Copy Basis” leading the class. 


| 

| | | 
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Students who are deprived of prac- 
tice periods will have many tales of 
woe. They will argue that without 
this practice they can never develop 
speed, that they will get behind with 
their exercises, and that they cannot 
get their fingers limbered up in just 
a class period. 

In answer to the arguments, stu- 
dents may be referred to a typewrit- 
ing experiment recently conducted in 
the Lafayette High School, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.? The conclusion in this ex- 
periment was: “That pupils will learn 
to operate a typewriter just as ef- 
ficiently in a thirty-five minute period 
a day, or perhaps a thirty-minute 
period, as in a longer one.” The 
longer period used in the experiment 
was fifty-seven minutes. 


Examination of additional alleged 
disadvantages of the class-period 
method show them to be without 
merit. For instance, it may be said 
that students do not have an oppor- 
tunity to make up exercises missed 
when absent, and that students will 
have no outside opportunity to prac- 
tice drills which correct mistakes in 
location. In the first place, it should 


be understood that the premium is not _ 


on the amount of work completed but 
rather upon the kind of work done. 
As to the second, a few minutes may 
well be spent reviewing location drills 
every day even during the second and 
third terms. Furthermore, if it be- 
comes necessary the teacher may ar- 
range for outside practice periods 
under his supervision. 

In passing, it is admitted that stu- 
dents will have no opportunity to 
make typewriting pictures to be used 
as budget covers. These consume 
hours of time and from the stand- 
point of aiding in acquiring typewrit- 
ing technique are worthless. 


Summary of Advantages of the 
New Technique 


Advantages of the class-period 
method, other than those already 
stated, are as follows: 


1. Students are conscious that 
every mistake will count 
against them; therefore, they 
will strive to eliminate errors. 


2. Students are all on an equal 
basis; whereas, by the other 
method some have ample out- 
side time to prepare perfect 
copies while others do not and 
therefore are handicapped. 


More Than Thirty-five Minutes 
Necessary For the Typewriting Period?” 
The Balance Sheet, pages 200-201, Febru- 
ary, 1931, 


3. Erasures and strike-overs are 
prevented. 


4. Students have no opportunity 
to do each other’s work. 


The above is_ self-explanatory. 
Numbers 3 and 4 usually occur when 
outside practice periods are permitted 
and perfect copies are required. 


Last, but not least, the classroom 
method keeps the teacher on the job. 
Some teachers are still required to 
teach other subjects and typewriting 
simultaneously. The typewriting stu- 
dents are separated from the regular 
classroom by a glass partition. While 
the teacher hears a class in commer- 
cial law, bookkeeping, shorthand, etc., 
the typewriting students are attempt- 
ing to prepare perfect copies. The 
teacher cannot show these students 
how to manipulate the machine prop- 
erly, cannot correct their positions, 
and cannot aid them in correcting key- 
board errors. All he can do is to take 
their papers home, mark the errors, 
and give them a grade. Notations on 
the papers as to the student’s need 
for corrective drills, proper machine 
manipulation, and correct spacing are 
practically wasted. The student pays 
little attention to them. His thoughts 
are turned to making more perfect 
copies. And it may be said, also, that 
this procedure is being followed even 
though the teacher is not burdened 
with another class during the type- 
writing period. Too much of the 
teacher’s time is spent CORRECT- 
ING PAPERS INSTEAD OF 
GUIDING THE STUDENT IN 
HIS LEARNING. Typewriting is 
a useful art and it should be taught 
as such. 


What is the classroom procedure 
when unsupervised practice periods 
are eliminated and the error method 
of scoring is used? In answer to 
this question we summarize the 
previous explanation of the method. 
The instant the student completes 
the exercise he removes the paper 
from the machine, reads it twice and 
encircles all errors. He attracts the 
teacher’s attention and she inspects 
his work. The teacher rechecks the 
errors and records the number in the 
class record. Letters transposed, 
faulty shifting and spacing, piling, 
ghost letters, incorrect arrangement, 
etc., are at this PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MOMENT called to the student’s at- 
tention. Instead of correcting the 
paper the teacher is CORRECTING 
THE STUDENT, and at the time 
the student’s mind is more receptive 
to corrections. 


The plan or method as given and 
demonstrated by the tables does not 


mean that the students are to be for- 
ever deprived of outside practice 
periods. But if the typewriting course 
is covered in one year, there should 
be no outside practice periods the 
first semester. If the typewriting 
course is to be covered in two years, 
then there should be no outside prac- 
tice periods the first year. Since the 
typewriting companies have discon- 
tinued prize awards, there will not 
be such an urge to develop speed. 
Speed may now come slowly and as 
a result of proper technique. Once 
the students have established correct 
habits of typewriting which are abso- 
lutely automatic, there is no harm in 
permitting them to practice any time 
they wish. 

Incomplete data on the first-term 
students now taking the work of the 
second term, and on the second-tern 
students now taking the work of the 
third term, seem to show that these 
students are continuing with about 
the same average number of errors 
that were made during their previ- 
ous term of work. The results of 
this experiment may indicate that a 
student making an average number 
of errors of 2 during the first term 


will probably make this same average 


number of errors during the remain- 
ing three terms. Correct technique is, 
therefore, imperative during the first 
term! 


N. Y. U. THESES 


(Continued from page 14) 


Frances Elizabeth Merrill — A 
Comparison of Nine Current Type- 
writing Texts in Terms of Certain 
Formulated Criteria. 


Henry Martin Murphy—A Study 
of Uses Made of Ninth Grade Type- 
writing by Pupils who have had no 
further Work in Typewriting. 


Mercy Olenbush — Standards for 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand for a 
Small City High School. 


Isidore Louis Pulver—The Place 
of Business Arithmetic in the Book- 
keeping Curriculum of a Senior High 
School. 


Samuel Schoenberg—What Should 
be the Program in Commercial Edu- 
cation of a General Continuation 
School in New York City? 

Magdalen Elizabeth Soisson— 
What should be the Secretarial Cur- 
riculum of the Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio? 

THE JOURNAL will welcome similar 
lists from other universities. 
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Save a Semester — 


for your typewriting pupils! That 
modern, scientific method of teaching 
typewriting — the MILLER DICTA- 
PHONE SYSTEM — is accomplishing 
this in many schools. 


Careful testing, over a number of 
years, proves definitely that graduat- 
ing students trained by this method 
are more efficient and are better 


typists. 


A list of school users, together with 
statistical data covering their experi- 
ence with this method, will be sent 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
Room 206, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Coupon: 


I'd like to see statistical data on schools using the 
Miller-Dictaphone System. 


Address 


| 

| Name 


We will greatly appreciate your *entioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. ; | | 
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WORLD 


The International Conference on Business Education 

at Denver, Colo., indicated the need for business back- 

ground rather than pure techniques in the training of 
young business men. 


Professor Emile Witmeur, 
University of Liege, Belgium, 
who has been working 20 
years toward the improvement 
of commercial education and 
who believes in individualis- 
tic training, placement and 
follow-up methods 


HE first convention of world 

educators ever to have been 
held in the United States opened in 
Denver, July 27, with an influx of 
4,000 people. Denver was turtied 
into a veritable melting pot, for all 
races and colors from all parts of 
the world were represented. 


Meetings of the various depart- 
ments, numbering a dozen‘or more, 
were held simultaneously in the many 
large auditoriums throughout the 
city. The committee on Commercial 
Education selected the auditorium on 
the fifteenth floor of the new tele- 
phone building for the day sessions 
of the commercial discussions. High 
above the city streets, away from the 
heat “which was ordered,” one 
speaker said, “to resemble somewhat 
the weather from other parts of the 
world, in order that our guests might 
feel at home,” papers were read 


which told of the progress of com- 
mercial education and its growing 
importance in its social aspect, in 
many countries. 

Opening the morning session, Miss 
Selma M. Borchardt, chairman of the 
Social Adjustment Section, W. F. 
k. A., gave a few remarks on social 
adjustment through general educa- 
tion, and stressed the relation to 
commercial education, then intro- 
duced the international chairman, Dr. 
Frances Moon Butts, to whose un- 
tiring efforts the success of the com- 
mercial program was due. 

The opening remarks of Dr. Butts 
were keyed on the point that 
throughout the courses of commer- 
cial education being offered, the idea 
is, as has been pointed out by Miss 
Ann Brewington, past president of 
the American Association of Teacher 
Training Institutions in her reports 
of the association, to teach with the 
idea that money is man’s servant and 
not his master. 

Formal presentation was made of 
the proceedings of the 1929 meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to the Den- 
ver meeting, and a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. F. G. 
London, manager of Isaac Pittman & 
Sons, and through him, to his col- 
leagues in London, Bath, Melbourne 
and Toronto, for having provided 
the committee with 3,000 copies for 
distribution. This tribute was also 
incorporated into the resolutions 
drawn up by the convention commit- 
tee. 

Copies of the 1929 proceedings 
may be had by mailing a request to 
Mr. London at his New York office. 


Many Tributes Paid by Dr. Butts 


Dr. Butts also paid high tribute 
to the excellent cooperation given 
her by the local committee, all of 
whom were introduced to the con- 
vention in the following order: 
Co-chairman Prof. Ernest A. Zelliot, 
Director of Commercial Teacher 
Training, School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
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Prof. J. E. Hutchingson, Director of 
Commercial Education, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver. General 
Committee : Mrs. Laura Belle 
Baltes, Chairman of Senior High 
School Commerce Curriculum Com- 
mittee, Denver Public Schools; H. F. 
Barnes, President Barnes Commer- 
cial School, Denver; A. O. Colvin, 
Head of Dept. of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado; Mrs. Jose- 
phine S. Dyer, Chairman of Junior 
High School Commerce Curriculum 
Committee, Denver Public Schools; 
C. W. Horner, Colorado Springs 
High School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; H. L. Marshall, Prof. oi 
Marketing, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado; E. W. Smith, 
North Side High School, Denver; 
C. W. Woodside, Chairman of the 
Commercial Department, Boulder 
Preparatory School, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

Greetings were extended by Prof. 


Dr. Frances Moon Butts, 
Washington, D. C., chairman 
of the Business Education sec- 
tion at the Federation meet- 
ing, stirred up an unusual 
interest in the social-economic 
phases of commercial educa- 
tion 
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Hutchingson and John R. Lanphier, 
Head Commercial Department, High 
School, Fort Collins, Colorado, and 
representative of the Commercial 
Section of the Colorado Education 
Association. 

ln his welcoming address, Prof. E. 
Grosvenor Plowman, Dean of the 
Extension Division and Director of 
the Bureau of Business and Social 
Research, University of Denver, 
stressed the necessity of contact be- 
tween the United States and 
other countries for solving commer- 
cial education problems because, 
while we of the United States honor 
and respect business above all else 
and have developed a high standard 
of living, with business as its basis, 
still, the key to the future of com- 
mercial education in this country lies 
in the development of a proper moral 
background, a background of cul- 
tural and social aspects such as al- 
ready exists in many other countries. 


Professor Miguel Gutierrez 
Sanchez, D2!rector, Escuela 
Superior de Comercio, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, is the author of 
the only book in the Spanish 
world on Auditing. He has 
been working since 1910 to 
place commerce in the Havana 
schools 


Convention Stresses Social Nature 
of Business Education 


The entire trend of the convention 
meetings, therefore, was of a social 
nature, indeed, the commercial edu- 
cation department is listed in the pro- 
gram under the general head of So- 
cial Adjustment Section. 


It was brought out in many ways 
that culture in business is becoming 
more and more necessary. Prof. 
von Gliszozynski, of Kassel, Ger- 
many, contributed a paper which was 
summarized by Prof. Colvin, in 
which he urged the study of modern 
languages. This paper was paritcu- 
larly logical in that, since language 
is the most important tool we have 
in business, and we are becoming 
more closely connected with foreign 
countries constantly, a thorough 
study of modern languages on a 
functional basis will be a definite 
aid in the furtherance of commer- 
cial education. 

A message from Beresford In- 
gram, Esq.. M. A., Director of 
Literary Institutes and Continua- 
tion Schools, London, England, and 
President of the British Conference 
of Commercial Teachers, was read 
by R. J. Triplett. Principal Salesman- 
ship Dept., Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, in which the out- 
standing work of the Conference 
was cited. The Conference is com- 
posed of representatives from every 
institution interested in commercial 
teaching, meetings are held often, 
and discussions are almost continu- 
ous. Problems of the training of 
men and women, studies of mental 
equipment of teachers, the economic 
organization of industry and_prin- 
ciples of applied salesmanship, are 
some of the topics being solved. 

Another London paper from Miss 
M. Martin-Leake. Lecturer and In- 
dustrial Advisor for Women, was 
read which dealt at length with the 
results of commercial education in 
England. The main idea is a “fur- 
ther education of educated women.” 
Business women are increasing in 
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Professor von Gliszozynski, 
Kassel, Germany, who has per- 
fected a _ new functional 
method of teaching languages 
in which he uses the radio and 
motion p’ctures to a great ex- 
tent. The method has been 
very successful in teaching 
languages in a much shorter 
period of time 


London, and a school has been start- 
ed to train these already educated 
women to hold jobs. It is realized 
there, that many women go into busi- 
ness, men too for that matter, for 
themselves, in a small way, with no 
knowledge of accounts. Failures 
have resulted because of this lack of 
knowledge. This “connecting” school 
prevents many of these failures. 
Business organization, and a study 
of the necessary laws, advertising and 
publicity, are among the subjects in 
the syllabus. Business men are 
eager in responding to requests for 
talks to be made before these stu- 
dents about their own requirements 
in employees. Students are expected 
to seek posts for themselves, though 
the instructors are ready at all times 
to coach them in interviewing, and to 
help write letters. The school keeps 
in touch with all students until posi- 
tions have been secured. Independ- 
ency of thought is stressed through- 
out. 

From Belgium comes the thougim 
of individualism carried to the high- 
est degree, built upon a sound basis 
of cultural training which lasts till 
the age of 18 years. M. Wittmeur, 
Prof. de l’Universite de Liege, Bel- 
gium, sent a paper to the conference 
in which he urged vocational guid- 
ance beginning particularly at the 
age of 18. At this age in Belgium, 
having already received an intensive 
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cultural course of training, the stu- 
dent selects an individualized course 
which takes 3, 4, or 5 years of col- 
lege before he is entitled to the de- 
gree of Doctorate of Commerce. 

The tendency here, is toward less 
interference on the side of guidance, 
and more stress on placement and 
follow-up. 

In a message from Turkey, read 
by Mrs. Laura Belle Baltes, a chal- 
lenge was offered to the United 
States. “You are our ideal,” it read, 
“we try to emulate you in every 
way.” Turkey reports a High 
School of Commerce, and prepara- 
tory courses in five elementary 
schools. Though they are struggling 
with their new alphabet, and having 
to revise their typewriter key-board, 
consistent progress is being made in 
commercial education. 


Cooperation with Latin-American 
Business Educators Urged 


Prof. Miguel Gutierrez’ Sanchez, 
Director, Escuela Superior de Com- 
mercio, Havana, Caba, contributed a 
paper which was summarized by 
Prof. H. L. Marshall, in which the 
progress of commercial education in 


Cuba and other Latin-American 


countries was traced. Though there 
are now two degrees to be obtained 
in commercial courses, Prof. Sanchez 
says that there is still much to com- 
bat in order to form courses which 
will train more executives. The 
prevalent idea that business is a bet- 
ter place to train business people 
rather than the school, is being 
routed. There is an awakening of a 
higher demand for commercial edu- 
cation, a specialization in addition to 
general training. Political influences 
have had to be cast out and the in- 
terest of merchants, bankers, and in- 
dustrialists listed in the cause of 
commercial education. 

Mr. Clay D. Slinker, Director, De- 
partment of Business Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Public Schools, and 
Mrs. Frances’ Effinger-Raymond, 
manager of the Western Division of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, 
San Francisco, California, sounded 
the key note of the round table dis- 
cussion, in addresses on the social 
approach to commercial education. 

Both speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of teaching, in addition to 
mechanical efficiency, the methods of 
the student’s adapting himself to the 
taking of orders, sereneness, the abil- 
ity of adjustment, the obligation to 
employers, fellow-workers, and cus- 
tomers. Mr. Slinker advised the list- 
ing of the aid of managers and de- 
partment heads to confer with teach- 
ers in order that they might have 


their assistance in improving their 
teaching methods. These business 
heads, knowing well what they re- 
quire of employees, can thus help in 
advising teachers what to teach stu- 


dents who will be future employees. : 


This method would help to bring 
about the condition Mrs. Raymond 
advocates, a vision in the teacher of 
the student on the job. “The teacher 
must prepare herself,’ says Mrs. 
Raymond, “to teach the student to 
meet the problems of tomorrow, to 
reach beyond the merely vocational 
aspect and develop ‘attitudes,’ social 
qualities, which are becoming more 
and more necessary to obtain and 
hold positions of any type.” 

Dr. A. L. Howard, Head of the 
Dept. of Business Practice, Washing- 
ton, D. C., stressed character de- 
velopment in research workers and 
commercial teachers, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Lee Lednum, President Durham 
College of Commerce, Durham, 
North Carolina, brought out in a 
philosophical paper on the develop- 
ment of the commercial personality, 
that the important thing is what a 
man is, and not what he does and 
says which must be taken into con- 
sideration when teaching him to pre- 
pare for the field of commerce. 


World. Survey of Business 
Education Presented 


A chart, whose length spread 
across the stage of the auditorium, 
and whose height was away above 
the men who held it up for inspec- 
tion, was presented to show the find- 
ings of Professional Orientation as 
a Means of Social Approach to Com- 
mercial Education, prepared by Lydia 
Brown, Teacher and_ Research 
Worker, of Paris, France, and 
Washington, D. C. Beautifully hand 
lettered, the chart listed answers to 
an extensive questionnaire which 
was sent to commercial educators 
throughout the entire world. Or- 
ganization records, methods of guid- 
ance, information about placement 
and employment, and the advantages 
and attainments of the various cities 
and countries, are listed in an easily 
accessible manner. For example, the 
last question: “What specific ad- 
vantages have, in your opinion, re- 
sulted from the use of a Bureau of 
Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance?” was answered from England 
in this manner: “Satisfied workers, 
and more satisfactory service to 
employers.” This chart may be a 
means of bringing about a more 
world-wide unity in the methods of 
commercial education, according to 
Dr. Butts, for ideas will be ex- 
changed and adopted freely which 


will more than justify the labor ex- 
pended upan it. 

Those who collaborated in reading 
and summarizing reports from the 
various educators were: C. W. 
Horner, Colorado Springs High 
School; C. W. Woodside, Boulder 
Preparatory School; E. W. Smith, 
North Side High School, Denver ; 
Prof. J. E. Hutchingson, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver; Floyd O. 
Johnson, Englewood High School, 
Englewood, Colorado; Charles R. 
Craven, West Side High School, 
Denver; Lida A. Miller, Manual 
Training High School, Denver; Mil- 
ton Rabel, senior student Denver 
University School of Commerce. 


Research Suggestions 


The committee on resolutions of- 
fered a list of topics for research and 
has asked that any who may think oi 
additional ones, mail them to Dr. 
Frances Moon Butts, McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. C. This list 
includes the following suggestions 
which may be put into the hands of 
students for subjects for theses: 


1. The development of functional 
methods in modern language in- 
struction. 

2. The present state of develop- 
ment of commercial education in 
Pan American countries. 

3. The contributions which teacher 
organizations do and_ should 
make to commercial education. 


4. The types of commercial educa- 
tion desirable for academically 
educated people in order that 
they may be able to effect a more 
satisfactory social adjustment in 
their homes, vocations, communi- 
ties, and relations to society in 
general. 


5. The extent to which liberal con- 
tent should be included in com- 
mercial training. 

6. The content and place of general 
business training in the curri- 
culum. 

7. The trait development side of 
machine instruction. 

8. The extension of integrated 
courses in instruction in com- 
mercial education. 

9. The type of training desirable as 
a basis for higher commercial 
education. 

10. The history of commercial edu- 
cation subjects, and of privately 
and publicly supported institu- 
tions offering commercial educa- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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EAS of what constitutes proper 
and most worth while material to 
be considered in a course in salesman- 
shi» vary widely. Certain teachers, 
perhaps following the lead of certain 
tex!books, put most of their emphasis 
on technique. The sales process is 
conceived to be merely a mechanical 
situation and much discussion and 
argument is placed on whether or not 
to shake hands, and the proper man- 
ner of accomplishing this supposedly 
vital part of the sale; on whether or 
not a salesman should stand up or sit 
down while influencing or, as some 
would say, “attempting to dominate” 
the mind of the prospect. Teachers 
of retail selling sometimes spend long 
periods on what is evidently vital 
material to them, such as how far to 
walk towards the retail customer, 
what exact words to use in greeting, 
just how many questions to ask, etc. 
Others emphasize the psychology of 
the sales process as being all that is 
worth while in teaching salesmanship 
and hence make of their class periods, 
applied exercises in psychology. 


Work Should Be Dignified 


The writer has had the privilege of 
teaching marketing in two state uni- 
versities during the last ten years. 
Most of this time he has had at least 
one class in the subject, Salesmanship 
and Sales Management. Naturaliy, 
considerable thought and even more 
experimental time have been given to 
this problem. Certain conclusions 
have been reached which, however, 
might not have been set down on pa- 
per at this time had he not recently 
seen a catalog description of a course 
in Salesmanship in a_ well-known 
eastern university. Among other 
gems of thought in the rather long 
specifications for the course was the 
following sentence : “One of the prin- 
cipal objectives of this course is the 
development of the ‘I can, I shall, I 
will spirit’.” 

When such a statement can be 
printed in a serious college catalog 
and given the dignity of being placed 
on the same level as the work in the 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
IN SALESMANSHIP 


By H. H. Maynard, Ph.D. 


Professor of Marketing, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


sciences, mathematics, history and the 
humanities, it is time that we stopped 
and took stock of our university and 
secondary school work in this sub- 
ject. 


The Need for Salesmanship 
Training 


Those of us who have been in the 
field are convinced that there is a 
definite place for Salesmanship train- 
ing as a part of the preparation of the 
future business man and woman. 
Certainly we can agree at the outset 
that one of the principal objects of 
such instruction is not the presenta- 
tion of such inspirational junk as the 
above mentioned extract might jus- 
tify. Higher education is inspira- 
tional. It must be so from its very 


nature. Any established university . 


subject should inspire to higher 
deeds, to nobler thoughts, and to 
greater accomplishments. But that is 
a different matter than taking part of 
the time of a supposedly academic 
course and labeling it as “The Jn- 
spirational Hour” — the time when 
students shall be given the vital urge 
which shall speed them on to the ac- 
complishment of their respective life 
goals. Participants in such a travesty 
may well hang their heads in shame. 
What then is worth while? What of 
all the mass of material which has 
been presented to teachers of this 
subject seems to stand the test of 
time? What may be the lines of fu- 
ture development? 

Few will deny that the selling 
process is essentially psychological 
in its nature. It is an application of 
the laws which govern mental action. 
An examination of or review of such 
material may well be presented to 
students who have had basic work in 
the field of psychology. Secondary 
students may well be taught some of 
the more simple ideas underlying 
sales psychology. A study of buying 
motives is very useful. The students 
should be given a list of the motives 
which govern human action such as 
pride, love of ease, imitation, desire 
for variety, maternal and filial love, 
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etc. Illustrations of how these mo- 
tives operate in the mind of a pros- 
pect should be given. Definite pro- 
jects should be selected and buying 
motives worked out. For example, 
what are the buying motives which 
influence the purchase of an automo- 
bile, a house or a new suit? After 
decision has been made as to the com- 
mon occurrence of these buying mo- 
tives the class can be shown how to 
use these motives in selling, what ap- 
peals to make, how to determine 
whether or not the proper appeal is 
being used, etc. 


The Salesman Should Know His 
Merchandise 


In addition to the basic psychologi- 
cal foundation for a sales course, 
much can be done in emphasizing the 
vital importance of full and complete 
knowledge of merchandise. The class 
project, discussed below, can be used 
for this. Complete information can 
be developed which will show the 
class just what they should know 
about the particular product being 
used as the class project. Material 
can be secured from the manufac- 
turer which will illustrate and show 
the class what the salesman should 
know about his project. Dealers can 
assist in this. Students should be 
held for a very complete analysis of 
the requisite knowledge, for if they 
once go through the experience of 
working out what a salesman should 
know about one project they will be 
less likely to do slipshod work in this 
respect when they get out into the 
sales field. If the class is of such a 
nature that it is probable that they 
will go into retailing selling, the class 
project should be chosen from among 
the field of articles sold at retail. 
Many manuals have been published 
which will show a class the extensive 
knowledge which a successful sales 
person selling textiles, silks, china, 
leather goods, etc., etc., should have. 
Experience as a salesman and in 
training salesmen has convinced the 
writer that about the most important 
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characteristic of successful salesmen 
is that they do have full and complete 
knowledge of their merchandise. 


Selling an Aspect of Economic 
Life 

Another useful approach to a solu- 
uion of the dithculties of selling is 
that of the idea that the typical sale 
is essentially economic in its nature. 
A sale takes place because of the 
fact that a product fills a need. This 
need may be either real or imagined. 
In either case, the article is purchased 
because the buyer feels that the arti- 
cle should be useful to him. Using 
this approach to selling, there are 
really three steps in a sale. First, the 
prospect must be shown that the ar- 
ticle suggested will fill a need which 
he has. Second, it must be shown 
that the need to be met is more in- 
tense than is the need for other arti- 
cles which might be purchased with 
the same amount of money; and 
third, that the article suggested will 
fill the realized need better than will 
any competing article. (See Tosdal, 
“Principles of Personal Selling,” p. 
97). 

This particular analysis of what 
really makes sales take place has been 
particularly helpful to the author and 
useful in his classes. It is really a 
complete and adequate explanation 
of the selling process and has the 
merit of being both rational and sim- 


ple. The ideas involved can be’ 


rather fully presented to the class, ap- 
plications can be made to the class 
project, and in general the class can 
be shown how to use this idea in 
selling. 

Perhaps one of the most useful 
services of class work in selling is 
negative in nature. Students should 
be shown the basic falsity of such 
“pseudo sciences” phrenology. 
graphology and, in the main, charac- 
ter analysis. They can be shown 
that they lack psychological founda- 
tion and be warned against attempt- 
ing to use such methods in selling. 
The ideas of merit in character anal- 
ysis can be shown and _ warnings 
given against using it for too great 
purposes or putting very great de- 
pendence on it as an aid in selling. 


Techniques Should Not Be 
Over-Emphasized 

Although there is some place for 
technique, many teachers should be 
warned against putting too great em- 
phasis on this part of a sales course. 
Something can be done in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the pre-ap- 
proach to a prospect, what kind of 
material is useful in that connection, 
and how it can be used in selling. 
Mistakes often made in the interview 


itself can be pointed’ out and such 
valid points of practical sales psy- 
chology, such as adjusting the rate of 
presentation to the mind of the pros- 
pect, “painting the prospect into the 
picture,” the use of question, rhetor- 
ical forms, can be illustrated. Types 
of objections and standard methods 
of meeting them should be carefully 
considered and some time should be 
given to the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the standardized sales talk 
and to showing the class the condi- 
tions which justify the use of such 
talk. 

Certain teaching methods have 
stood the test of time in the author’s 


~,own class work. One of these is the 


use of sales experiences or incidents. 
The class is told at the beginning of 
a course that they are expected to be 
on the lookout for examples of both 
good and bad selling. They are told 
to watch the work of the salespeople 
who serve them for their daily pur- 
chases and to bring into class ex- 
amples of the sales technique found 
‘about the campus. These written re- 
ports are then taken up in class—at 
least part of them—and are used as 
the basis for class discussion. Stu- 
dents are asked to pick out the flaws 


- in the selling incidents reported as 


well as the good points. Methods of 
strengthening the sale are discussed. 
It is believed that by this method 
most of the worth while part of sales 
technique can be hest taught. 

The use of a sales project is also 


very useful. [or some years thie 
author has taught most of the above 
described types of material princi- 
pally through the use of some definite 
project. Examples from among many 
are a rolling door for private gar- 
ages, an electric clock, a special type 
ot decorative fence made from ini- 
ported chestnut saplings, — special 


glass which allows violet rays, ete., “ 


to pass through it, and other similar 
specialty articles. The salesmanship 
problems to be met in marketing such 
articles are worked out by the cla-s 
and presented in the form of writtcn 
reports. These reports are, in some 
cases, discussed in class. Frequent 
demonstration sales are presented to 
the class and in general the problenis 
of selling such articles are worked out 
by direct application to the specilic 
project being used for the current 
quarter. Inasmuch as most of tlic 
time in the author’s classes is devote: 
to sales management rather than 
salesmanship, projects selecte« 
which can be used all through the 
quarter and form the basis for de- 
veloping the principal projects of 
sales management. 

It is believed that careful study of 
just what a salesman’s duties are to 
be after he or she leaves the class- 
room, combined with a discriminating 
choice of the worth while material 
will result in making salesmanship 
instruction really valuable and not 
merely entertaining or inspirational 
as it far too often is. 


Arithmetic Test Too Hard 
For Prospective Teachers 


RVINGTON, New Jersey, needs 

twenty new elementary school 
teachers, but all 116 candidates failed 
to pass the arithmetic examination 
which they were required to pass. 
Since none of the candidates made 
the passing grade of 75 in the arith- 
metic quiz, the local board went into 
a huddle to decide what to do about 
it. 

Mr. R. L. Saunders, the superin- 
tendent, constructed the test. It is 
said that the examination was a delib- 
erate attempt to prevent people from 
passing the examination by making it 
too difficult. Every one failed the 
examination, the highest grade being 
70, the average 31.5. Fifteen can- 
didates made on 10 in the arithmetic 
examination and eleven were graded 
as zero. Questions had to be an- 
swered entirely correctly in order to 
receive any credit. 


Here are the questions. How many 
could you answer perfectly in a 
limited amount of time: 


1. A bin 10 feet long, 5 feet wide 
and 3 feet 7 inches deep—how 
many bushels of wheat will it 
contain, allowing 2,150 cubic 
inches to the bushel ? 

2. How many days of 9 hours each 
must 28 men work ,to earn $1.- 
209.70 on a wage of 20 cents 
per hour per person? 

3. A wholesale importer imports 12 
boxes of broadcloth, each con- 
taining 12% bolts of 31% yards 
a bolt at $2 5-6 a yard. What is 
the value of the cloth? 

4. A speculator bought a lot oi 
hardware for 19-16 of its value 
and sold it for 11-12 of its value. 
thereby losing $32.50. How 
much did he pay for it? 
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5. What decimal part of 2 bushels, 
3 pecks and 4 quarts is 1 bushel, 
3 pecks, 1 quart, and 1 pint? 

6. A sale of city property realized 
$5,347.40 to the owner after 
paying $65.20 charges and the 
agent’s commission of 3 per cent. 
What was the commission? 

7. A dealer sold goods at 25, 16 
and 5 per cent off, and the dis- 
count amounted to $722.20. Find 
the cost. 

&. Which is better and how much 
per annum—to invest $28,800 in 
10 per cent bonds at 150, or 8 
per cent bonds at 128? 

9. If 36 men in 28 days of 8 hours 
each can build a wall 680 feet 
long, 12 feet high and 3.5 inches 
thick, how long will be a wall 
that is to be 2.5 feet thick, 10 
feet high, that 24 men can build 
in 15 days of 10 hours each? 

10. A speculator sold two houses at 
the same price each, gaining 15 
per cent on one, losing 8 per cent 
on the other. If he gains $110 


on the transaction, what must be 
the cost of each house? 

The ninth question was the hardest 
according to candidates. None got 
credit for this question. Although 
at first thought this result seems a 
damaging criticism of the prospective 
teachers in a progressive New Jersey 
community, on second thought the 
situation seems rather reasonable. 
Are all or any of the questions like 
situations in which the teachers’ stu- 
dents might find themselves? They 
smack of the arithmetic texts of fifty 
years ago. Is it not more important 
for an elementary school teacher to 
be able to teach simple addition than 
to be able to work out catch ques- 
tions such as these? True, we would 
not object to any teacher being able 
to work out these solutions, but we 
would like to see whether they can 
also teach the fundamental processes. 
Possibly the reason so many high 
school teachers find their students de- 
ficient in arithmetic is caused by 
pupils being given so much theory 
work that the fundamentals are 
forgotten. 


Some Facts That Rule 
Private School Growth 


the schools sessions 
where J. Murray Hill of 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky., had arranged 
for a frank symposium of many sub- 
jects peculiar to the conduct of the 
privately owned school, there were 
speakers whose purpose it was to 
give school proprietors and directors 
ideas on successful school operation. 
“What Price Growth?” was the 
subject chosen by J. H. Kutscher, 
principal of the Oberlin School of 
Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio. Here is 
what Mr. Kutscher had to say: 
Business, in the broad sense of the 
term, has become the great human 
activity, and because it deals with 
the activities of making a living, pro- 
ducing and distributing the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life it is quite 
certain to continue to be one great 
activity which will engage the time, 
attention and effort of thousands of 
our young men and women. 
Furthermore, “American business 
has grown up”. It has become a 
profession, a science demanding 
more and better trained help each 
year until business training has been 
recognized by the leading educational 
institutions and has become an insti- 


tution in itself. These facts would 
seem to indicate that those schools 
engaged in business training should 
continue to enjoy a normal growth 
with the ever expanding needs of 
modern business. 

How must we develop our schools 
in order that we may enjoy this 
growth? While I do not have any 
absolute panacea for existing ills or 
any prescription that will guarantee 
unqualified growth, observation and 
experience convince me that the an- 
swer to this question will be found in 
the following general statement, 
“Adapt our schools in all their ef- 
forts to present day and future busi- 
ness needs and conditions.” I can 
but suggest some of the following 
ideas to meet the modern needs: 


Adequate courses 


The high schools in every city of 
any size whatever have taken over 
and are giving beginning courses in 
business training. In most of the 
larger cities they are doing reason- 


ably good work, some of them very ~ 


good for the amount of time and 
emphasis the student can put on the 
work. <A few of the smaller ones 
are doing good work. Most of them 


are not accomplishing much in real 
business training. 

However, this is a condition that 
changes our situation, and even 
though much of the work given in 
small high schools is inadequate and 
incomplete we must meet the situa- 
tion. We must set up our courses 
to take care of this beginning train- 
ing that may not have been thor- 
oughly done. But what is more im- 
portant, we must provide courses of 
an advanced nature to carry on be- 
yond what may be reasonably ex- 
pected of an average high school 
business training course. 

This is true for two reasons: In 
the first place, business demands 
more than the average high school 
gives ; in the second place, if the bus- 
iness school offers the same course as 
the high school offers, and the stu- 
dent takes the work in high school. 
it is not difficult to predict the ulti- 
mate destiny of the business school. 

I believe we must be very careful. 
as we reach out and take on new 
courses, that we offer only those 
which give our students, first. a 
thorough, adequate, exact, usable 
knowledge and command of the tech- 
nical subjects—such subjects as 
bookkeeping, accounting, typing, etc.. 
which they will use to secure and 
hold their first positions. Then in 
addition to that give them that 
broader training in those closely re- 
lated subjects to enable them to grow 
out of those more or less routine po- 
sitions into the larger administrative 
and executive positions. 


Instruction 


I believe it is a fact that the aver- 
age instruction in the business school 
does not measure up to what it 
should be. The original type of or- 
ganization of the business school is 
perhaps more than anything else re- 
sponsible for this. Then, too, it is 
no doubt true that too many of the 
instructors have been poorly trained 
and were especially lacking in the 
broader background and viewpoint 
necessary to do the best quality of 
work. They had charge of more 
students than any individual could 
properly instruct. 

Under the old plan these students 
worked along under the so-called in- 
dividual method of instruction which. 
while it has its merits, is not ade- 
quate and does not give the student 
that insight into principles that is ab- 
solutely indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of the subject. Stu- 
dents have gone over a course and not 
through it. They have learned what 
little they know about making state- 
ments, reports. etc.. from following 
models in the book. Take the bool: 
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or model away from them and they 
are hopelessly lost. 

Unless you and I can train our 
students into that comprehensive 
understanding of the fundamentals 
that underlie a real worth while an- 
alytical statement so that the student 
can work himself out of any deluge 
of accounts, trial balances, etc., and 
lay on his manager’s desk a state- 
ment that is a real analysis of what 
has happened during the past fiscal 
period and point the way for future 
management, we have failed to ac- 
complish that thing to which the stu- 
dent is justly entitled. 


Organization 


The public today is too thoroughly 
acquainted with up-to-date, effective 
organizations to tolerate the limited, 
ineffective type that yet prevails in 
many business. schools. Unless 
schools can develop an organization 
wherein there is at least more than 
one person to manage the office, meet 
callers, do teaching, take care of pub- 
licity, etc., they need not expect to 
share largely in that growth which is 
so much desired by all schools. 
Patronage follows satisfactory ser- 
vice. Unless we are organized to 
give that service we must not expect 
growth. 


Entrance Requirements 


There will, no doubt, be much dis- 
agreement on this subject and I do 
not presume to be dogmatic, but for 
the good of the business schools, for 
that added prestige, for that advan- 
tage it brings, for that possibility of 
doing a higher quality of work, for 
that benefit of getting a more select 
class of students, I recommend (and 
I do this out of experience in our 
own school) that business schools 
accept only those who have com- 
pleted at least four years of high 
school. 


Public Relations 


If the business school is to con- 
tinue to grow it will be necessary in 
many cases to clean house in our re- 
lations with other institutions and 
individuals. We must eliminate 
much of the ridiculous, false, and 
stupid advertising that is done. We 
must forever eliminate the misrepre- 
sentation and littleness now practiced 
by some solicitors. Personally I 
have my doubts as to how soon we 
can arrive at that utopian age when 
solicitors will not be needed by some 
schools at least. However, perhaps 
no one phase of our whole situation 
is more deplorable than that. We 
must not hope to have the respect of 
others if we do not respect our- 
selves. 


“As a man thinketh so is he”. Never 
was there a truer philosophy. I be- 
lieve we are not misstating when we 
say that there has in many instances, 
been a lack of the proper conceptions 
and ideals of our place in the scheme 
of affairs, the work we can do, or 
the responsibility we assume when 
we accept pay from young people 
and their parents. We will never 
rise above our own conception of the 
importance of what we are doing, or 
our standards of doing it. It be- 
hooves us to study our problem, to 
seek to attain those ideals and con- 
ceptions of business training that 
will not only measure up to the needs 
of today but will anticipate the needs 
of tomorrow. 


Placement 


I presume it would not be proper 
for me to say our attitude toward 
placement is wrong, for I believe it 
is the duty of every school to do 
everything possible to assist its grad- 
uates into desirable positions. How- 
ever, I do believe that in many cases 
undue emphasis has been placed on 
this matter as an inducement to en- 
ter the business school. 

I believe our first duty is to train 
efficiently. We possibly have created 
an attitude in the past that has made 
the task of the school more difficult, 
and has not been most conducive to 
the greatest self development on the 
part of the graduate. The school 
should continue to assist and direct 
the graduate in position finding. but 
that should be placed secondary to 
training and come as so much addi- 
tional service we render our students 
even though we are not obligated to 
do it, and not as something we have 
bound ourselves to do. 


After all, it is constructive expe- 
rience properly engaged in and as- 
similated that brings growth, 
strength and ability. In order that 
our graduates may be more than 
mere bookkeeping machines or auto- 
matic letter reproducers it is neces- 
sary that we give them as wide range 
of expression and experience while 
in our schools as possible. For this 
reason I suggest extra-curricular or- 
ganizations, such as glee clubs, or- 
chestras, debating clubs, student 
assembly programs, trips through in- 
dustries, offices, etc. Any of these 
experiences broaden and develop. 


Length of Courses 


As I observe the situation and 
present trend in business education 
I believe there is a growing tendency 
to feel that the business school should 
aim to approach as nearly as possible 
the four-year college. To put it 
bluntly, I think this is a mistaken at- 
titude. I do not say that a business 
school might not give four years 
work, but I do believe it should not 
aim to imitate the four-year college 
just for the sake of being like it, in 
the belief that it will bring to the 
business school the desired develop- 
ment. 

The inherent nature and purpose 
of the business school is necessarily 
different than that of the four-year 
college. The aim and purpose of that 
school is to introduce the students 
to the widest possible range of 
knowledge during their period as 
students. It is more general, less 
specific, less intended to develop a 
high degree of technical knowledge 
and skill in some special line. 


Study of Business 


Urged in 


CCORDING to the “New York 
Times,” Sunday, August 30, 
1931, a new attitude toward business 
education is shown in the final report 
of the Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship, appointed by the Brit- 
ish Board of Education: 

“An attitude- similar to the one 
that has grown up in the United 
States is now developing in Eng- 
land. The committee recommends 
commerce as a profitable, worthy and 
interesting career, and points out that 
in its pursuit ‘the best of man and 
woman, inspired by the highest 
ideals of service, can find full scope 
for the development and use of their 


England 


character and ability.’ The report 
is summarized in a recent issue of 
The London Times. 

“The committee, composed of well- 
known business men and two repre- 
sentatives of the appointment boards 
of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, was appointed in the Fall of 
1928 ‘to consider the problem of 
education for salesmanship, and to 
make any recommendations for ac- 
tion that, following such considera- 
tion, may appear desirable for the 
promotion, by means of education, 
of greater efficiency in the marketing 
of British goods and services at 

(Continued on page 32) 
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COMMERCIAL CLUB 
PRODUCES RESULTS 


By J. Edwin Fisher , 
Head of Commercial Department, Union High School, Benwood, W. Va. 


UR club was first organized in 

January, 1929, and has been 
popular and a great success from the 
very start. The club always has 
closely adhered to its original aims 
and purposes. 

The aim of the commercial club is 
to stimulate minds to activity in a 
consideration of present-day business 
problems. The club further aims to 
raise the standards in commercial 
education through the annual effi- 
ciency contest in all commerce sub- 
jects. We aim to cooperate with the 
business men of our community in 
bringing about better understanding. 
We aim to strengthen the personal 
qualities of our members by carefully 
arranged club programs. We aim to 
develop better reading habits through 
our programs. By studying and 
reading the better business maga- 
zines and business books, we attempt 
to develop thinking along business 
lines. We aim to make the subjects 
studied more practical by having local 
business men talk to the membership, 
and by visiting local manufacturing 
and civic institutions for direct ob- 
servations. 


All Commercial Students Should 
Join the Club 


Because of the nature of the train- 
ing available through this organiza- 
tion, it is strongly recommended that 
all students of commerce subjects be- 
come active members of the club. It 
is the major club for commercial stu- 
dents, and no other school organiza- 
tion offers the same training. Stu- 
dents of the department sign up for 
this club on enrollment day the same 
as they do for their class subjects. 
They devote the school activity pe- 
riod once each week to club program 
work. The regular meetings are held 
every other week, the off-week being 
used in collecting and preparing ma- 
terial for the following week’s pro- 
gram. 

The officers of the club for the fol- 
lowing September are selected during 
the latter part of the school year. A 


complete program is at once arranged 
and posted on the bulletin boards for 
the first meeting after school reopens 
in the fall. The officers are president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. The officers are assisted by the 
following appointed committees: pro- 
gram, advertising, tours, contest, 
party, business men’s cooperative, 
and additional committees as needed 
on special occasions. The head of 
the commercial department with an- 
other member selected by him from 
his faculty serve as faculty repre- 
sentatives for the club. 


Selecting Club Topics 


The program committee selects 
themes suitable for programs at least 
a month ahead, and wherever possible 
a semester in advance. The commit- 
tee finds subjects to be used in devel- 
oping the general theme and prepares 
two copies of the subjects. The ma- 
terial thus prepared is handed to the 
president who distributes it to mem- 
bers whom he wishes to place on the 
program. One of the copies is sent 
to the person who is to perform on 
the program while the other is re- 
tained in the files by the president. 
Should the regular performer be sick 
or unable to attend, the president will 
immediately hand his duplicate copy 
to another member who will present 
it, thus saving the continuity of the 
program. The presidents, secretary, 
and faculty representatives assign the 
parts and arrange the programs. All 
members are placed upon the pro- 
gram an equal number of times, al- 
though the material is generally as- 
signed according to the ability of the 
individual. The secretary types the 
programs, makes one copy for each 
bulletin board and an additional copy 
for the permanent use of the presi- 
dent. This system of duplicates pro- 
vides an extra copy of everything on 
each program to be filed for future 
reference. It also prevents failures 
as far as non-performance is con- 
cerned. The programs must all be of 
interest to both students and business 
men. 
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The advertising committee gets the 
entire program as filed with the presi- 
dent, carefully examines the contents 
in advance and lists a few of the out- 
standing things which are found in 
that program. These outstanding 
things to be presented are written up 
in a brief newspaper article, telling 
the public, and the business men in 
particular, briefly what the next pro- 
gram will be. This invitation must 
be mailed to the newspapers of the 
community, and the school paper if 
there is one, for publication just be- 
fore the program is to take place. 
Through this plan business men will 
become interested as active boosters 
for the entire school. Remember, 
the program must be carried out ef- 
ficiently to bring results. After the 
program is presented, the advertising 
committee prepares a more detailed 
story of the program that was pre- 
sented, listing the general theme, the 
names of the performers, the topic 
of their discussion, and generally 
some interesting quotation from each 
number. This article should be pre- 
pared in advance at the same time as 
the program invitations, and should 
be mailed to all local newspapers that 
are willing to print it as news in time 
for insertion on the day of the pro- 
gram or the day following the pro- 
gram in the case of morning papers. 
The school paper may carry the same 
report. This advertising program is 
an important part of the club’s activ- 
ities. It is just as important for the 
commercial department to advertise 
itself as it is for any other depart- 
ment. Do not expect to have your 
athletic affairs do all the advertising ; 
do your share. It is work, interest- 
ing work, and if efficiently carried out 
will bring very constructive results. 


Field Trips Are Very Interesting 


The tours committee arranges for 
tours to various institutions, such as 
to the city museum, the penitentiary, 
the city water works, courts, and to 
such industries as, a newspaper plant, 
baking plant, steel plant, glass fac- 
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tory, cigar factory, can factory, 
mines, meat packing plant, stock ex- 
change, telephone offices, match fac- 
tory, tile plant, airplane plant, and 
numerous others depending upon the 
nature of the community. All of the 
above are available to our group. The 
tours are planned in advance and 
wherever possible take Saturday 
morning so as not to interfere with 
regular school work. This also in- 
sures real interest rather than a mere 
attempt to get out of school work. 
These tours can be coordinated with 
many of the subjects studied by the 
pupils as well as with the club pro- 
gram. English, general science, eco- 
nomic geography, history, and public 
speaking are but a few of the classes 
that might benefit from the tours, 
and credit should be granted for good 
reports wherever possible. The spirit 
of cooperation between departments 
should be developed in order to at- 
tain the greatest possible success. 


Commercial Efficiency Contest 


The Commercial Efficiency Contest 
Committee each year handles the de- 
tails of the Spring Efficiency Con- 
test. The purpose is to develop a 
higher scholarship in the various sub- 
jects. The committee arranges for 
the awards and trophies for the win- 
ners. This contest is participated in 
by all students of commercial sub- 
jects and has all of the good qualities 
of sectional and state contests. At 
the same time the committee seeks to 
avoid all the abuses and bad features 
of sectional and state contests known 
to most of us. All students benefit 
by this contest, all take part, someone 
in the school must win in each sub- 
ject, the awards all stay in our own 
school, all students receive the same 
practical training, and none receives 
secret or special coaching as is so 
often the case in the state contests. 
The trophy with the names engraved 
upon it is always on display in the 
school and is a constant encourage- 
ment toward better work for the en- 
suing year. The tests used in deter- 
mining the winners must be carefully 
arranged and so graded as to avoid 
all doubt from the students’ mind 
regarding fairness and accuracy in 
grading. Objective tests are used by 
us wherever possible. The trophies 
and awards used by us to date have 
been purchased with money collected 
as dues. Dues money is also used 
for year-book advertising, and for all 
postage, including that used in ar- 
ranging for tours to industries and 


institutions. Our dues amount to 
fifty cents per year per member and 
a large percentage of this goes toward 
the purchase of the trophy. This is 
a local efficiency contest that may also 
be used as an elimination contest in 
schools that take part in sectional and 
state contests, the winner in each sub- 
ject being the one to continue into the 
next higher contest. 

The club party committee arranges 
for a banquet towards the close of 
each school year. The committee se- 
cures an outside speaker, preferably 
someone representing the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The committee 
arranges for the decorations, food, 
service and music of the evening. The 
speaker will speak on a topic of inter- 
est to both the local business men and 
the students. In this way the support 
of the business men is secured fin- 
ancially as well as otherwise. 


Cooperation With Business Men 


The business men’s cooperative 
committee studies ways and means of 
serving the business men of the com- 
munity, in such tasks as mimeograph- 
ing emergency typing, holiday sales 
work, multigraphing, etc. In return 
for this service the committee tries to 
build up good will towards the school 
and the department in particular. 
This committee conducts surveys of 
local conditions, and attempts to pre- 
sent the viewpoints of the practical 
business men to be used in planning 
for future progress. Better under- 
standing and cooperation are the 
aims of this committee. 

The club should be supplied with 
the best books on business, a local 
newspaper, a large city newspaper, 
and membership in the local Chamber 
of Commerce. We are also supplied 
with the following magazines: “Na- 
tion’s Business,” “The Business 
Week,” and “Forbes Magazine.” The 
club room should also contain the 
following reference books: General 
City and Classified Business, Who’s 
Who in America, Boyd’s Blue Book, 
U.S. Postal Guide, Martindale’s Law 
Register, Corporations and Co-Part- 
nership Directory, Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s Rating Book. 

The benefits of our club are num- 
erous and constantly expanding. We 
encourage better scholarship; pro- 
mote cooperation with agencies out- 
side the school; develop personal 
characteristics of the members; bring 
about better understanding among 
students, teachers, and business men ; 
and offer training in parliamentary 
procedure, in carrying through a 
piece of original work, and in the 


development of pride in work well 
done. -Our Commercial Club is a 
common meeting ground for all busi- 
ness students. Such an organization 
is certain to be an asset to any high 
school. It is an organization that has 
unlimited possibilities. 


Study of Business 
Urged In England 


(Continued from page 30) 


home and overseas.’ In its report 
it recognized that the pick of the na- 
tion’s manhood is needed ‘in the 
conduct of business in a world that 
becomes more highly organized and 
competitive every day.’ 

“Several recommendations were 
made. KReferring to the public 
schools, the committee spoke of the 
need for a “careers department” or 
“clearing house,” and urged the ap- 
pointment of a “careers master” for 
each school. 

“All branches of commerce were 
urged by the committee to adopt a 
systematic recruiting policy, and em- 
ployers to ‘analyze their needs and 
make themselves familiar with the 
available supplies. They should be- 
come acquainted with the develop- 
ments in the school system, and. . . 
realize the need for continuative 
education of recruits from elemen- 
tary schools’—as it has been recog- 
nized in the continuation schools in 
New York. 


Secondary Business Courses 
Requested 


“Secondary schools are urged to 
supply courses that will help in the 
commercial field, as a large increase 
is noted in the number of recruits 
they are supplying. ‘The best pos- 
sible instruction in English, 
mathematics (including arithmetic), 
science, geography, history and mod- 
ern languages’ is strongly recom- 
mended for this purpose and_ the 
idea of linking subjects with each 
other and as far as possible with 
daily life appears in the recommen- 
dation that the last three subjects 
should be related, and that ‘teachers 
should make use of the reports of 
the Department of Overseas Trade.’ 

“A certain amount of specializa- 
tion in the years 16 to 18 is advised, 
‘shorthand, typewriting and instruc- 
tion in commodities are inappropriate 
at this stage. but a modern studies 
course, including descriptive eco- 
nomics, accounts and statistics, would 
be very useful in certain schools,’ 
the committee says.” 
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TEACHING OFFICE MACHINES 


By L. Gilbert Dake 


Supervisor of Commercial Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


*O EQUIP a high school class 
with 30 Comptometers, Bur- 
roughs Calculating, Monroe, or some 
other type of machine, takes a con- 
siderable sum of money. It seems 
doubtful if the money is well spent, 
because it is usually impossible to 
train ninth grade children to hold a 
job as technical operators on these 
machines. 

in such a class you are either 
teaching arithmetic and allowing ex- 
pensive equipment to remain idle, or 
you are teaching machine calculation 
to students who are too young to 
mae immediate use of it. It seems 
truc, however, that a few calculating 
machines and one or two ten-key add- 
ing machines should help the teach- 
ing of arithmetic in the ninth grade. 
Tape machines might well be used in 
the teaching of figuring bills. 

The teaching of the use of these 
machines must not take the place of 
ihe teaching of the correct way to 
calculate by pencil and paper. The 
machines should never be used to 
eet the original answer. It is better 
to use them to check the answer. We 
must always bear in mind that the 
ability to know how to work the 
problem is just as important as the 
correct answer. 

To handle machines for calculation 
the student must know that he will 
never be able to work fast enough to 
hold down a job unless he has first 
learned, by considerable practice, 
how to work the same problems with 
rapidity and accuracy with pencil and 
paper. The machine is not the royal 
road to success in the handling of 
figures. If there is such a road it 
lies through hard labor and constant 
and consistent practice and training 
in the making of all kinds of calcu- 
lations. While a student must first 
be able to do the problem without 
the aid of a machine, it will motivate 
his activity considerably if he is al- 
lowed to check his results on a ma- 
chine, 


Lessons From Junior Business 


In the junior business training 
course, which is gradually being 
adopted by most commercial depart- 
ments, there is an attempt to realize 
the real objectives of commercial 
cdueation by giving the student a 


close knowledge of business proced- 
ure, business terms, and office ac- 
tivities. It is true that in too many 
instances this course has developed 
into a discussion class. Students of 
this age do not take kindly to such 
a type of teaching in a class that is 
training for an activity. Successful 
teachers of this subject have found 
that the more actual office activities 
students engage in the more they ap- 
preciated the subject, and the more 
they learned. This course is rich in 
possibilities for the teacher who 
wishes to lay a broad foundation for 
further study in the commercial field 
make immediate personal use of the 
as well as for those who wish to 
knowledge. 


Teach General Business Values 


The social science values of the 
course should be carefully brought 
out. While we are teaching students 
to go out into the business world and 
wrest from it a decent living, we are 
also teaching students for life and 
all of its problems. This course 
probably should not be considered a 
vocational course. Coming as it does 
in the latter part of the ninth grade 
it is the last course in commerce that 
will be given to junior high schoo! 
students who do not attend the senior 
high school. It should, therefore, be 
made as strong as possible. Without 
disregarding the social science values 
of the course as thorough an equip- 
ment as possible should be secured 
both of office machines and of equip- 
ment. 

Many teachers have been deluded 
by the thought that if their students 
were kept busy doing some semi-of- 
fice activity this was the proper train- 
ing for business. Much of this work 
must be defined as “busy work.” 
Busy work ceases its instructional 
value as soon as the student has mas- 
tered the manner in which it is done. 
Many classes sort the cards of the 
school, run errands for the principal, 
check endless lists of tardy or absent 
pupils, and do a variety of things, 
the sole aim being to assist in the de- 
tail work of the school. <A certain 
amount of this is instructional, but 
it soon reaches a point, unless care- 
fully guarded, where the student is 
being robbed of his time without a 
fair equivalent of instruction. Ex- 
ploiting of students in the junior 
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business training classes should be 
avoided. 

Activity in the junior business 
training class consists in actually 
making out the papers and forms that 
illustrate the phase of office work be- 
ing studied. This is neither the time 
nor place to set up what the author 
considers a proper course in junior 
business training, but it is well to 
State that he is of the opinion that 
every activity in this class should be 
supported by the proper machines 
and equipment. 


Every person who works in an of- 
fice or has a business of his own 
should know the principles involved 
in correct filing. Some teachers at- 
tempt to handle this subject by giving 
the students a number of cards and 
asking them to alphabetize them for 
filing. Any problem that is incapa- 
ble of easy proof on the part of 
the teacher is a very dangerous one 
to give to any student. The way to 
properly teach filing is to use an in- 
struction set that is carefully keyed 
so that the teacher can readily prove 
the work of each pupil. Remington 
Rand and Yawman & Erbe and oth- 
ers have instruction sets of this char- 
acter that are fully adequate to teach 
even the most difficult type of filing. 


Teaching Filing 


After having mastered the rudi- 
ments of filing with one of these sets 
it is then time to do some of the mis- 
cellaneous filing of school cards. The 
two instruction sets mentioned are 
admirable in every way and are flexi- 
ble as to the extent of the filing 
course desired. They are compara- 
tively inexpensive and can be used 
over and over again. It is advisable 
to have a set for each student in the 
class. Where there are several 
classes in the subject it would be just 
as well to teach filing at different 
times in the different classes and 
then use the same sets for each class. 
In addition to the individual filing 
instruction sets it would also be well 
to have a model file to illustrate the 
different types of filing just as it is 
done in the regular office. This 
model set can be made up of a num- 
ber of sections chosen from regular 
sectional filing cases. To teach fil- 
ing we must have the proper tools. 
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Some schools consider that it is 
very necessary to give instruction om 
the proper use of the telephone. 
Some schools have installed a number 
of private phones in their junior 
business training room with a small 
much danger of the student relying 
too much upon the machine and not 
doing enough real brain work for 
himself. A few calculating machines 
together with a few adding machines 
will be all that is necessary for this 
work. 

A vast amount of clerical work 
falls to the lot of the student who has 
to leave school at the close of the 
ninth grade and go out into the busi- 
ness world. At this age or even a lit- 
tle older he becomes the office boy or 
the messenger boy. He may assist in 
handling the mail, both in-coming and 
out-going. 

For instruction in this part of of- 
fice work it is well to have address- 
ing machines. These machines will 
function as a very practical part of 
school equipment for they can be 
used to send out mail for the school 
where a regular list of school patrons 
are sent school circulars. It is not 
necessary to have sealing machines, 
or folding machines such as are 
found in the mailing department of a 
large office. Any equipment of this 
kind that can be secured is not to be 
despised however. The proper way 
to fold enclosures can be taught 
without a machine but a machine that 
could be borrowed for a demonstra- 
tion would help motivate the work. 
Many firms use a shaving machine 
to open letters. The proper way to 
open letters should be taught even 
though such a machine would prob- 
ably be too expensive. 


Building on the Student’s 
Previous Knowledge 


Before the student gets into junior 
business training he has already 
learned how to make all kinds of cal- 
culations with pencil and paper. He 
has also had some introduction to of- 
fice machines if there is the right 
kind of equipment in the arithmetic 
rooms. We are now going to intro- 
duce him to a vast amount of calcu- 
lation. We are going to draw up a 
large number of business papers on 
which there will be a lot of figuring. 

We want to make this course like 
the work in a business office. Here 
we can put over the idea to the stu- 
dent that nothing should be handed 
out from him unless it is absolutely 
correct mathematically. The teacher 
places himself in the position of the 
firm receiving mail from the students. 
The student must be impressed with 
the idea that it is a disgrace if he 
allows any type of calculation to pass 


out from him manless it is correct. 
To be sure that he has figured every- 
thing correctly he should be allowed 
to use a machine to check his figures. 
The calculation should first be done 
with pencil and paper and then, 
checked on a machine. In this class 
we do not expect the student to get 
the first answer to the problem by 
means of a machine. There is too 
much danger of the student relying 
too much upon the machine and not 
doing enough real brain work for 
himself. A few calculating machines 
together with a few adding machines 
will be all that is necessary for this 
work. 

We will not need a full room 
equipment of machines. It is much 
better to secure a great variety so that 
the student will secure a real fa- 
miliarity with all of them. For a 
class of 30 students the following 
machines will be ample: 2 Comptome- 


ters, 2 Burroughs Calculators, 1 
Monroe Calculator, 1 Marchant Cal- 
culator, 2 10-key Adding Machines 
(Dalton or Victor), 2 Burroughs 
Adding Machines (or equivalent), 
No one of these machines requires 
the same type of fingering as the 
typewriter. They can be taught read. 
ily and sufficiently for all practical 
purposes with the amount of equip- 
ment suggested. 

It is not presumed that these stu- 
dents will become touch operators on 
these machines at this time. They 
will, however, acquire a familiarity 
with the mechanism of each machine 
and will understand its business ap- 
plication in the junior business train- 
ing class. The student will also ac- 
quire a fair ability to manipulate the 
machine. This will be entirely suf- 
ficient for personal uses in any of- 
fices to which the student might be 
admitted. 


Filene Suggests Remedy 
For Economic Ills 


HE World Social Economic 

Congress meeting in Amster- 
dam, Holland, last month, heard Ed- 
ward A. Filene, Boston department 
store man, tell economists that 
higher standards of living for all 
the people and permanent prosperity 
for both capital and labor can be 
achieved through higher wages for 
workers and lower prices for com- 
modities, both of which can be made 
possible by scientific mass production 
and mass distribution of goods. 


Mr. Filene denounced mergers 
and cartels aimed at artificial mainte- 
nance of high prices as “short-sighted 
and in the end destructive of 
profits.” He described the present 
high tariff of the United States as 
“the tariff of the unsuccessful, passed 
apparently in response to the de- 
mands of the inefficient against the 
protests of the efficient.” He at- 
tacked high-pressure salesmanship 
as a wasteful expense for which the 
consumer ultimately pays, but said: 
“Given proper balance of wages and 
prices, truthful advertising, by mak- 
ing sales possible for mass produc- 
tion, instead of being a wasteful ex- 
pense, actually saves money for the 
consumer.” 

“The present unemployment in 
America,” Mr. Filene told an audi- 
ence of industrial executives, econ- 
omists, and labor leaders from the 
principal nations of the world, “is 


definitely attributable, in large meas- 
ure, to those industries which, be- 
cause they clung to traditional meth- 
ods or adopted large scale produc- 
tion without abandoning their tradi- 
tional thinking, made it impossible 
for consumers to purchase the in- 
creasing volume of goods which in- 
dustry as a whole, because of better 
methods, was turning out. 

“If the economies of mass_pro- 
duction are not passed on to the con- 
sumer in lower prices, it is not mass 
production because it does not help 
the masses to buy what is being 
produced. 

“Experience with mass production 
and mass distribution suggests a 
formula, the practicability of which 
is shown by innumerable instances 
of success in business. The formula, 
which has regard for the interests of 
employers, employes and consum- 
ers is: ‘Wages, which mean buying 
power, should in every industry be 
raised as high as possible without 
increasing the cost of the product.’ 

“Of course, such a formula denies 
absolutely the accuracy of the brutal, 
classical economic theory of the 
fixed wage fund, a theory which has 
persisted with uncanny strength and 
has done an untold amount of harm. 
The discovery that the fixed wage 
fund theory was false accounts in 
large measure for America’s com- 
parative prosperity.” 
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Gentle Reader: 


In reading this book through do you also 
appreciate the educational value to you of 


the advertiser’s copy? 


While you are reading through the edi- 
torial pages of this issue of THe JourNAL 
or Business Epucation (and by the way, 
it is one of the best we have ever brought 
out), be sure to study the messages con- 
tained in the advertisements presented to 
you by the leading manufacturers of school 


equipment that also appear here. 


First—because each advertisement is a 
message for your benefit, carefully pre- 
pared by trained men with a full appre- 


ciation and experience in your work. 


Second—because these firms show their 
interest in the objects and ideals of this 


paper by their advertising support. 


Your $2.00 subscription—gentle reader— 
would never pay the cost of getting this 


book to you. 


It is the support of these progressive man- 
ufacturers who make possible THe Jour- 
NAL, which so many thousands of you 


have shown you wanted. 


Underwood, L. C. Smith and Remington 
Typewriters are interested in you in this 
issue; Stenotype and Varityper make you 
think; you will learn a lot from Mimeo- 
graph and Dictaphone’s copy, while the 


book companies — Southwestern, Walton 
School, McGraw-Hill, American Book and 


others, with their stories of new books of 
value to you, as well as the many other 
announcements—all these make interest- 


ing reading. 


So, study their advertising messages and 


appreciate their spirit of cooperation in 


making possible the publication of the only 


magazine in your profession. 


And—in a spirit of reciprocity and appre- 
ciation—say a good word for their prod- 
ucts whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. 

The Editors. 
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The Office ¢ 


Schools are now taking the upper hand in busi- 
ness. They are actually teaching and using in the 
classroom the most modern office equipment and 
business appliances. 


Here is a market for the business equipment 
manufacturer which is unsurpassed. There are 
40,000 teachers, 15,000 schools, and more than a 
million students ready to use the same equipment 
that you now sell to business men. 


Enrollments in schools where business is taught 
show a 15% increase in the past two years. While 
business has lagged education has forged ahead. 


In bad times the smartest men prepare for mak- 
ing more money. Certainly this applies to each 
sound-thinking business man who is looking for a 
chance to come back and expand. 


{dministration Class of a Commercial High School Performing Before a Gathering of Teachers. 
Office Equipment Unit is Used 


Is the BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
USED ABOVE—Yours ? 
Or—? 


In fairness to yourself and your product—get all the facts before 
another advertising schedule is released. 


The JOURNAL of BUSINESS EDUCATION 


1170 BROADWAY 


BILLING 


fu 


Modern 


What's that to you? 


It’s nothing if your business is now getting its 
share of this THREE BILLION DoLiar school market. 
Nor will it worry you if you close your eyes to this 
huge source of revenue. 


But if you are preparing yourself for rich re- 
turns from this wealthy field, here are facts that 
are like an arrow pointing the way. 


There is only one way to obtain 100% coverage 
of this office equipment market—to dominate in 
both influence and potential sales. It is through 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


This magazine has no equivalent in the schools 
where business equipment is purchased and used. 
No other monthly periodical can match its efficiency 
and economy. 


Study this field 


NEW YORK 
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SOME IDEAS IN TEACHING 
JUNIOR BUSINESS 


By Barnet Edward Shear 
Thomas Fitzsimmons Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIOR Business Training is a 

subject that has steadily pro- 
gressed with the tide of education. 
Around this subject there have been 
developed in Philadelphia, new meth- 
ods of presentation coupled with 
many splendid adjuncts that lend 
themselves directly to a systematic 
and business-like teaching in the 
classroom. The courses of study 
have been arranged for nineteen 
weeks of intensive study in the in- 
formational and vocational group- 
ings. Each week has been further 
subdivided into a particular lesson to 
be taught for each day of the week. 
These lessons have been arranged, in 
sequence, under various topics and 
the entire course of study forms a 
unit or term’s work. The lessons are 
arranged in relation to each other and 
there is a logical and systematic se- 
quence in our work. The teachers 
have appreciated this help from our 
central office and each day adds a new 
phase of our instruction in the lives 
of our commercial girls and boys. In 
addition to these courses of study, 
many other “helps” have been devel- 
oped under the headings of “What to 
Teach,” “How to Teach,” “When to 
Teach,” and various other specimens 
of model lessons in Junior Business 
Training. 


Classwork 


Our motto in the classroom is 
“Self-Reliance” and the children are 
given an opportunity, whenever pos- 
sible, to practice this slogan. Upon 
entering the classroom, the students 
proceed immediately to their respec- 
tive seats. Upon the blackboard 
there are two questions under the 
heading of “Daily Self-Reliance 
Work.” The students answer these 
questions upon a sheet of notebook 
paper. This paper is placed flat on 
the desk to produce a better writing 
position and neater work, rather than 
permitting the questions to be an- 
swered with the sheet in the note- 
hook. The two questions have been 
arranged with a pedagogical view- 
point in mind. The first question is 
a review question, based on the pre- 
vious lesson and the second question 


is an apperceptive leading question 
which will be the preparation part of 
the lesson for today’s work. Each 
question has a part underlined to as- 
sist the children in answering the in- 
formation to the point and quickly. 
These questions are not copied. The 
students begin each answer with the 
words underlined in each question. 
For example a question may be, 
“What are the duties of a cashier?” 
The pupils begin the answer with the 
section of the question underlined, 
eg. “The duties of a cashier” are, 
and they proceed to write the duties. 
This eliminates the writing of the 
question and time is saved in the 
preparation part of the lesson. 


Value of the Self-Reliance 
Questions 


You may question the value of 
these questions and rightly so. These 
questions produce a working atmos- 
phere in the classroom immediately. 
The discipline problems which usu- 
ally arise when a class enters the 
classroom have been entirely solved 
by this method. The children are too 
busy to think of anything else but 
getting the correct answers to these 
questions. 

In order to encourage speed in the 
completion of this “Daily Self-Reli- 
ance Work” a place number is as- 
signed to the children as they finish 
in order. The first child that answers 
the two questions goes to the black- 
board “Self-Reliantly”’ and writes 
the place numbers, consecutively, as 
each member of the group answers 
these questions. After allowing 
about eight minutes for this part of 
the lesson the student at the black- 
board conducts the recitation. In 
the meantime the teacher has cor- 
rected the writing positions, checked 
the class-roll or probably has enough 
time to prepare a blackboard model 
of the business form to be used dur- 
ing the period. 

The student. standing at the Self- 
Reliance blackboard, asks several 
students to recite on the first ques- 
tion and then instructs the class to 
“Mark the answer right, if it is cor- 
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rect.” Again, the students practice 
their motto of “Self-Reliance” and 
they write an R over the answer, if 
it is correct. When the answer is 
incorrect then an X is written instead 
of the R and the correct answer is 
written at home. After the recita- 
tions have been completed for the 
first question, the student at the 
blackboard conducts a socialized reci- 
tation on the three objective ques- 
tions prepared at home on the previ- 
ous lesson, by the students. The pu- 
pils have been trained to compose ob- 
jective (multiple-choice) questions 
based on the paragraphs assigned in 
the textbook. The student-teacher, at 
the blackboard, asks John Doe to ask 
his first objective question he pre- 
pared at home and then Joe Doe calls 
on Mary to give the correct answer 
to the four choices he read in his ob- 
jective question. Mary reads her 
second question and asks someone 
else to answer the question. The 
student that recited correctly now re- 
quests another pupil to answer his 
third question. 


Time and Methods 

This socialized recitation is con- 
ducted under the guidance of the stu- 
dent-teacher at the “Daily Self- 
Reliance” blackboard. Usually these 
three objective questions occupy ap- 
proximately three minutes and serves 
as an excellent medium for reviewing 
the previous day’s salient points. The 
student-teacher reads the second 
“Daily Self-Reliance Work’’ question 
and asks several students to read the 
answer that they wrote on their 
papers. Again, the class is instructed 
to “Mark the answer R if it is cor- 
rect.” From this second question, 
which is an apperceptive leading 
question, the teacher skillfully ex- 
plains some facts about today’s lesson 
and then states the topic and aim of 
the lesson. 

On a front blackboard the teacher 
writes the topic and aim of the les- 
son. In Junior Business Training 
the children are taken into the con- 
fidence of the teacher. We do not 
keep the aim of the lesson a secret. 

(Continued on page 39) 


Report of the Committee on Reso- 

lutions of the National Education 

Association, Los Angeles, Calf, 
July 3, 1931 


HE National Education Asso- 

ciation, in its 69th annual con- 
vention in the City of Los Angeles, 
California, July 3, 1931, reaffirms its 
belief that the foundation of the na- 
tion is the education of its youth and 
that a democracy can attain its full 
fruition only when each of its mem- 
bers is trained to the highest level of 
his intelligence. To this end the Na- 
tional Education Association com- 
mends to the nation thoughtful con- 
sideration of the following state- 
ments of policy: 


I. Financing the Schools 


In the United States the continuous 
maintenance of an efficient public 
school system is fundamental. To 
cripple the schools financially, even 
for a year or two, means a serious 
loss in school morale, in educational 
leadership, in qualified teachers, and 
in the quality of our future citizen- 
ship. The present economic depres- 
sion should strengthen our determin- 
ation to fit the new generation to 
solve future economic problems. 

1. State and Education: The state 
should provide from public funds a 
system of free schools extending 
from the kindergarten through the 
university and open to every child. 

2. Taxes and School Support: 
Financing the public schools requires 
a system of taxation which is equit- 
able, wide in its application, and 
which establishes a fair balance be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes. Bet- 
ter support of progressive education 
is largely dependent upon the study 
and revision of our present tax sys- 
tems. Continued research should be 
made to find the best sources of sup- 
port for schools. The National Edu- 
cation Association commends the 
study of school finance now being 
undertaken by the Office of Educa- 
tion under the authorization of Con- 
gress. Legislation initiating and re- 
vising systems of taxation which will 
provide adequate support for public 
schools should follow such findings. 

3. Federal Aid for Education: 
Funds should be provided by the Fed- 


eral Government to assist the states 
in making available to every child a 
basic education, in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities, in meeting the 
many acute problems of rural educa- 
tion, and in preventing the inter- 
ruption of education during floods, 
droughts and other wide-spread 
emergencies. 

4. Budgets and Salaries: Realiz- 
ing that education is the basis of our 
national wealth and of our economic 
and social stability, the National 
Education Association condemns ill- 
considered cut in school budgets, re- 
ductions in teachers’ salaries or other 
short-sighted policies advocated be- 
cause of the present economic de- 
pression. 


II. Curricula 


The curricula should take into ac- 
count the aptitudes, attitudes, and 
abilities of individuals on the differ- 
ent levels of attainment and should 
provide opportunities for training 
and growth in vocational and cul- 
tural subjects. 

1. Health Education : Adequate 
provision should be made for physical 
and mental health in accordance with 
the conclusions of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection—to the end that habits of 
clean and wholesome living may be 
developed in childhood and youth. 
Schools should continue to emphasize 
the evil effects on the human organ- 
ism of alcohol and of tobacco and 
other narcotics. 


2. Character Education: Char- 
acter formation should be a major 
objective in education. The activities 
of the school should be fully utilized 
for character training and in securing 
law observance and intelligent partici- 
pation in public affairs. 

3. Law Observance: The National 
Education Association re-affirms its 
stand in favor of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and of the laws enacted 
thereunder. It urges their vigorous 
and impartial enforcement and 
pledges its support to an active edu- 
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cational campaign in the schools in 
behalf of habits of living for which 
the Eighteenth Amendment stands. 


4. Special Education: The Na- 
tional Education Association believes 
that exceptional and handicapped 
children should receive the special 
care that their condition requires. A 
survey by the Office of Education 
as to the needs of these handicapped 
children would provide the basis ior 
an adequate educational program. 


5. Rural Education: The Nation- 
al Education Association recognizes 
the necessity of providing educational 
opportunities for children in the rural 
communities equal to those provided 
for children in urban centers and 
the pressing need for a revision of 
the rural school curriculum to meet 
the needs of rural life today. The 
Association urges the government to 
make through the Office of Educa- 
tion a thorough study of rural edu- 
cation throughout the nation. 


6. Vocational Education and 
Guidance: As a measure for the con- 
servation of human energy, the Na- 
tional Education Association recom- 
mends that school programs provide 
for vocational education and guid- 
ance, the study of occupations, and 
a placement service for those who 
leave school to become wage earners. 


7. Adult Education: Ample op- 
portunities should be provided for 
adults to remedy deficiencies in their 
education, to develop personal talents, 
to improve their vocational efficiency, 
and to enrich the cultural aspects 
of life. 

8. Education by Radio: The Na- 
tional Education Association believes 
that legislation should be enacted 
which will safeguard, for the uses of 
education and government, a reason- 
able share of the radio broadcasting 
channels of the United States. 


III. Teacher Welfare 


The primary purpose of all educa- 
tion is to provide for the children of 
America the best possible training for 
good citizenship and for happy and 
successful living. Since this train- 
ing depends almost entirely on the 
teachers, the fundamental thing in 
providing adequate education is to set 
up conditions which will secure and 
train most effectively the best 
teachers. 

1. Standards: The National Edu- 
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Know How Business-Like 


Business Writing Can Be! 
¥ students will find Higgins’ Eternal Black Writ- 
ing Ink the better business ink that exacting executives 
have found it. They will like its clean, distinctive lines, 
its writing ease—its everlasting legibility, clarity and 
beauty that enhance alike the appearance of classwork, 
bookkeeping, penmanship and all business writing. Costs 
no more than other inks. Can be used in plain or fountain 
pens. 
' Send for free sample today—and be sure 
to mention this magazine, and your school. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘ver BLACK - NEVER FADES - CANNOT 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks 


and Adhesives for Half a Century. 


o good it’s in 
its $ edition 


REMINGTON RAND’S text book, ‘‘Progressive In- 
dexing and Filing” in its eighth edition is just off 
the press. For many years, progressive schools 
have found the use of this book in connection with 
our miniature practice equipment the ideal way to 
teach filing. The new edition incorporates a study 
of Triple Check Automatic and VARIADEX Alpha- 
betic . . . the newest, fastest and finest filing sys- 
tems in the world. Business is demanding workers 
trained in advanced filing methods. Bring your 
methods up-to-date with the Library Bureau Prac- 
tice Method of Teaching Filing. Mail the coupon 
for our booklet “A Broader Opportunity for Com- 
munity Service” explaining the method in detail. 
Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


Send me your booklet “A Broader rtunity for 
Community Service.” 


Name. School, 


Address. 
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For A First Course 


In Business 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Crabbe and Slinker 
(Revised, 1931) 


Before you select a text in junior business training, 
you should examine this new contribution to educa- 
tional progress. It is based mainly on surveys which 
determined the business information most valuable to 
all vocational groups. A text, with work books, in- 
structional tests, and objective tests, is available for a 
one-year or a one-semester course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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cation Association recommends that 
requirements for beginning teachers 
be immediately increased in all states. 
Trained teachers are now available in 
sufficient numbers to offer an un- 
usual opportunity to reach the goal 
of four years training beyond the 
four years high school—the minimum 
standard recommended by this As- 
sociation for all teachers. 

2. Teachers and the Profession: 
All teachers, regardless of position or 
title, are workers in a common cause. 
The public as well as the teachers 
should be interested in improving the 
status of the profession through ap- 
propriate legislation and higher pro- 
fessional standards. The growing 
tendency to permit initiative and in- 
dependent action by teachers is com- 
mendable. 

3. Teacher Training and Certifica- 
tion: Upon the preparation of each 
teacher depends the ultimate success 
of education. It is important that 
teacher training opportunities be ade- 
quate, rich in content, and practical in 
application. 

4. Retirement Systems: Legisla- 
tive provisions for sound teacher re- 
tirement systems are essential to ef- 
ficiency in public school systems. 

5. Salaries of Teachers: The com- 
pensation of teaching should be ade- 
quate in order to attract and hold in 
the service men and women of 
marked ability and thorough training. 

6. Tenure of Service: The Na- 
tional Education Association believes 
teachers should hold their positions 
during competence and good behavior. 
The Association favors the enactment 
of tenure laws which will protect 
teachers from discharge for politi- 
cal, personal, religious, or any un- 
just reasons, but which will not pre- 
vent the dismissal of teachers for in- 
compentency, immorality, or unpro- 
fessional conduct. 


IV. Federal Relations 


Education is a state and local func- 
tion. The product of education is 
good citizenship, but citizenship is na- 
tional, not local. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, vitally con- 
cerned in the product of education. 

1. Qualifications for Citizenship: 
The ability to read and write English 
understandingly and a general knowl- 
edge of the history and principles of 
the United States Government should 
be made qualifications for citizenship. 

2. Department of Education: The 
Federal Government should aid the 
states and localities to equalize edu- 


cational opporturiities through the dis- 
semination of authentic information 
scientifically evaluated by experts. 
This service can best be rendered by 
a department of education established 
with a place in the Cabinet of the 
President. Until such a department 
is established, the National Education 
Association recommends that the 
funds and authority of the Office of 
Education be materially augmented to 
the end that its efforts may be in- 
creasingly effective. 


V. Education and International 
Relations 


Realizing that science and inven- 
tion are every day bringing each na- 
tion closer and closer to its neighbors, 
we recognize the imperative need of a 
clear understanding of the problems 
of each nation by the people of every 
other nation, for the problems of one 
nation may vitally affect all nations. 

1. Relations in Education: We 
favor the exchange of students and 
professors, the formation of inter- 
national education associations, and 
the holding of international educa- 
tion conferences for all of these pro- 
mote world understanding, friend- 
ship, cooperation and peace. 

2. World Federation of Education 
Associations: The National Educa- 
tion Association commends the activi- 
ties of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations and heartily en- 
dorses its program for world under- 
standing as outlined in the Biennial 
Conference at Geneva in 1929. 

3. Pact of Paris and the World 
Court: The National Education As- 


sociation recommends that the Pact 
of Paris be taught in the schools and 
favors the accession of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice under the terms 
of the protocols now awaiting ap- 
proval by the Senate of the United 
States. 


VI. Observances 


The National Education Associa- 
tion urges the continued observance 
of American Education Week, and 
of International God Will Day, May 
18th. The Association recommends 
that the schools participate in the 
nation-wide observance of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, and of the 150th an- 
niversary of the surrender at York- 
town. 

To Los Angeles: 

The National Education Associa- 
tion acknowledges the many cour- 
tesies and the hospitality of the cit- 
izens of Los Angeles and sunny Cali- 
fornia. We extend our special thanks 
to Superintendent Bouelle, the educa- 
tional staff of the city, the teachers 
and the pupils, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the press, the National 
Broadcasting Company, Stations 
and KHJ, and others who have co- 
operated in making successful the 
69th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


JosepH H. SAUNDERS, 
Chairman. 


Epirn Louise GROSVENOR, 
Secretary. 


WORLD FEDERATION MEETING 
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11. A comparison of the space in the 
public press devoted to econom- 
ics and economic training. 

12. Vocational guidance with special 
reference to placement and fol- 
low-up methods. 

13. The development of desirable 
character and personality traits. 

14. Comparison of the philosophy of 
business and business education. 

15. Survey of professional qualifica- 
tions of supervisors and adminis- 
trators of commercial education. 

16. Study of ethical principles desir- 
able in teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. 

17. Uniform record systems adapt- 
able to the uses of society in 
general. 

18. The development of extra curri- 
cular activities in commercial 
education. 


The evening session was conducted 
~-ound the banquet tables in the large 
dining room of the Olin Hotel, Den- 
ver, beginning at 7 o’clock. After the 
splendid dinner, many celebrities 
were introduced by Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, most of whom made short 
talks. Included in this number were: 
Chas. H. Williams, University of 
Missouri; Walter R. Siders, Field 
Representative of the W. F. E. A. 
of Washington, D. C.; Harry 
Charlesworth, Sec. British Columbia 
Teachers’ Federation, Vancouver; 
Dr. Otto Tache of Stettin, Ger- 
many; Robert Neilly, and W. I. 
Ward both of Rosemount, Bally- 
mena, Ireland, present and _ past 
presidents of the Irish National 

(Continued on page 45) 
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SOME IDEAS IN TEACHING JUNIOR BUSINESS 


The children know the purpose of 
each day’s instruction because the 
teacher writes the aim on the black- 
board. Under the particular lesson 
aim the lesson work for the period is 
written, the pupil activity with refer- 
ences to the forms, page number in 
the textbook and problem to be an- 
swered is disclosed to the students. 
The home-work assignment is specific 
to the students, as this information is 
copied into their notebooks. When 
they are ready to do the work as- 
signed at home, the information is in 
their notebooks and all doubts and 
forgetfulness on the part of the stu- 
dents have been eliminated. Approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes of the forty- 
five minute period has been utilized 
up to this part of the period’s work. 

The teacher and the class, together, 
develop an outline relative to the les- 
sor for the period. By questioning 
various members of the class an out- 
line is developed and this is copied 
in the notebooks under the heading 
“Outline or Notes.” Some lessons are 
developed better by means of a chart 
or diagram. This is also copied into 
the notebooks by the students. Again, 


(Continued from page 35) 


an outline and a chart may be com- 
bined in the one lesson. The devel- 
oping of an outline is known as a 
Type #1—Lesson. If a business 
form is to be filled in for this pe- 
riod’s work, this is a Type #2— 
Lesson. In this lesson the teacher 
prepares a blackboard model of the 
business form and works with the 
class, in the beginning, demonstrating 
how to answer the problem in the 
textbook. Reference is also made to 
the textbook which has many of these 
model business forms used in the 
business world. It may be necessary 
to teach a business practice, e. g. 
wrap-ping a package to be sent 
through the mail. Here a demonstra- 
tion is shown to the students and this 
is a Type #3—Lesson. Teaching the 
students, “How to interview a pros- 
pective employer,” would entail an 
actual performance in the classroom. 
This is a Type #4—Lesson or Dram- 
atization. In teaching some lessons, 
all of these types of lesson are util- 
ized in the one lesson, e. g. 1. Black- 
board outline ; 2. Blackboard model of 
the business form; 3. A demonstra- 


tion of a business practice; 4. And 
lastly, dramatizing the actual proced- 
ure of the lesson aim studied during 
the period, which serves as a practical 
application of the lesson. 


Application of Lesson 


To this part of the period’s instruc- 
tion is usually devoted approximately 
twenty-five minutes of the forty-five 
minutes allotted in this subject. The 
girls and boys learn by doing, and 
actually applying the knowledge, 
skill, attitude or ideal presented up to 
this section in our lesson. The major 
portion of the period has been allo- 
cated to this part of the lesson. The 
students complete the business form 
or demonstrate the skill that has been 
taught in the presentation part of the 
lesson, Here, again, a dramatization 
may be used to illustrate the proper 
procedures in performing the inform- 
ation taught. We aim to complete 
the application part of the lesson in 
the classroom. At times, it may be 
necessary for the students to finish 
this part of the lesson, self-reliantly 
at home. 

(Continued on page 46) 


The development of this combination Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping table means added 
economy for the Business School, High School, 
or wherever Commercial subjects are taught. 

_ This table may be furnished as shown; with an 
added cupboard containing six shelves; or with 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory—Home Arts—Industrial Shop Furniture 


2 
Combination Typewriting and Bookkeeping Table 


six individual locked drawers. The automatic 

housing of the Typewriter makes this ideal for 

the Typewriting Room. Special construction 

features make the table practical for Book- 

keeping work when the Typewriter is covered. 
Write for information 


Muskegon. Michigan 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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APPLIED ACCOUNTING PRIN- 
CIPLES, by Emmett Reid Sanford: 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1931. 550 pp. $4.50. 

The field of accounting has broadened 
and developed tremendously in the last two 
decades. This has naturally been accom- 
panied by an increased recognition of its 
necessity and importance in all business en- 
deavor. It is encouraging to note that with 
this development accountants are not only 
giving their attention to the problem of ex- 
tending and clarifying the principles and 
working out more adequate applications of 
these principles, but that they are also giv- 
ing considerable attention to the training 
of students in the elementary phases of 
the subject. This latter tendency is evi- 
denced by the number of introductory ac- 
counting texts of college and university 
grade which have been published in the 
last few years. These books represent a 
tremendous amount of thought on the 
problems of presenting the fundamentals of 
the subject and of giving at the same time 
a general survey of the field in the clearest 
possible manner, and of making the most 
ceffctive use of the limited time usually de- 
voted to the subject. The “painless” pre- 
sentation, with practically no problem 
work or at best only a very limited 
amount, has been tried in many schools 
with little success, The fact that most of 
the recent texts are quite generously sup- 
plied with problems rather indicates the 
passing of this ineffective stage of elemen- 
tary accounting instruction. 

Applied Accounting Principles, a book 
of some five hundred pages, is generously 
supplied with questions as well as prob- 
lems. The author indicates in the preface 
that the book is designed especially for use 
in those schools where a one-year course 
is scheduled, and that the material is ar- 
ranged to conform to the requirements of 
schools operating under either the quarter 
or semester plan. 

The balance sheet approach is used and 
the simple processes are carried through 
adjustments and closing entries before the 
work sheet or special journals are dis- 
cussed, Following the treatment of these 
items there are several chapters on busi- 
ness papers, interest calculation, etc. 
Vouchers and control accounts are touched 
very lightly, as are the subjects of state- 
ment interpretation and analysis. Consid- 
erable space is given to partnerships and 
corporations, the latter subject having spe- 
cial chapters on impaired capital, man- 
agers’ bonuses, dissolution of corporations, 
and non-trading corporations. The final 
chapters are devoted to a brief discussion 
of manufacturing accounts, joint ventures, 
consignments, installment sales, and sys- 
tematizing. 

The author has been especially generous 
with illustrations—158 in all—imany of 
which are very fine. The material itself 
is expressed in simple, easily understood 
language. A criticism which might be 
made, however, is that the general tone is 


one of explaining how the accounting 
processes are carried out rather than why 
these have been developed and have been 
adopted. Many schools will undoubtedly 
find this book a very satisfactory solution 
for their text requirements in one-year 
courses, and it is a well worth while ref- 
erence volume for any library. 
* & 


WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN, by 
Spencer B. Meredith: Boston, Fi- 
nancial Publishing Co. 

A small handbook designed to show in 
very concise form how to read balance 
sheets and income accounts. It contains 
valuable ratios for 32 industries. As a 
training course for salesmen of a large 
New York investment house it proved ex- 
tremely practical, 

@ 

There is a Work Book available which 
may be used in connection with the text. 
This book is in permanent form rather 
than consisting of a more or less flimsy 
pad of forms, 

There are 49 instructional tests, pre- 
pared and edited by Paul A. Carlson, 
which are included in the Work Book. 

BENJAMIN R. HAYNES. 
«+ 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, by 
Morrill, Bessey and Walsh: New 
York, D. C. Heath and Co. 363 pp. 
This book is written by Abbie A. Mor- 

rill. instructor in the Bay Ridge High 

School, Brooklyn, New York; Mabel A. 

Bessey, Head of Department of English, 

Bay Ridge High School, and John V. 

Walsh Instructor in New York Univer- 

sity and Head of Secretarial Department, 

Morris High School, New York City. 
The object of the book is fully explained 

in the “Foreword” as follows: 

1. To develop initiative, reliability, re- 
sponsibleness, and accuracy. 

2. To teach office practice and the prin- 
ciples of efficient office procedure. 

3. To emphasize the importance of co- 
operation and service in any organization. 

4. To develop a spirit of social-minded- 
ness. 

5. To provide for giving vocational in- 
formation. 

6. To train students for the more simple 
office positions, 

The book covers detailed information on 
the following subjects: Everyday finance, 
banking, etc., the Telephone, Mail and cor- 
respondence, Letter writing, Telegraph, 
Filing, Office Machines, Reference books. 

The illustrations are very profuse and 
apt showing all phases of the work under 
discussion. Every chapter is furnished 
with sufficient problem work to carry out 
the plan of instruction. 

This book would be a very valuable book 
to be used in any commercial department 
as a regular textbook in Office Practice 
during the third or fourth year of the 
course. 


L. DAKE. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFICE 
PRACTICE, by Loso and Hamil- 
ton: The South-Western Publish- 
ing Co. 

The authors of this book are Foster W. 
Loso, Instructor in Office Practice and 
Secretarial Training, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
Charles W. Hamilton, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, and Principal of Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High School, Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. 

The object of this book is to give a de- 
tailed discussion of the various procedures 
of the average business office. This book 
is intended to meet the need for a definite 
type of instruction on various office ma- 
chines. With the exception of the in- 
structional material of individual companies 
more detailed instruction for various types 
of office machines is included in this book 
than in those hitherto published. 

This book is more properly used in the 
last two years of the average high school 
course but it is adaptable to the first year 
as well. 

The definite courses offered in the stand- 
ard office machines are fully illustrated and 
so arranged that they could be used in 
small schools having only a scanty equip- 
ment as well as in schools with complete 
equipment, Any teacher of business sub- 
jects would find this book a real boon in 
the teaching of, Office Practice. 

L. Girpert Dake. 
* & 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
by Willis Wissler: New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 897 pp. 
Professor Wissler of the Bureau of Busi- 

ness Research, Ohio State University, made 
a well justified distinction when he called 
his book “Business Administration,” in- 
stead of “Industrial Management.” He 
looks at the problem as much more than a 
mere matter of setting up organization 
charts and the giving of ideal solutions to 
fictitious cases. He realizes that basically 
every problem of administration is a prob- 
lem in some form or another of personnel. 
Unless the human element is considered, no 
amount of “management” will ever release 
us from our present dilemma of distorted 
economic life. The use of the term busi- 
ness also shows that Wissler has a much 
broader outlook than other writers on the 
subject. This book is far more than a 
formal description of meaningless mechan- 
ism. It shows the paradoxical “prosperity” 
in terms of its past as well as in its present; 
as unscientific and illogical; as unbalanced 
and emotional as the human beings by 
whom it has been built up. 

The book is by no means easy reading. 
‘The typical high school student would find 
it a hopeless maze, for it in no way avoids 
the technical. Nevertheless the careful 
student will find here a wealth of oppor- 
tunity for reflection. While he may not 
always agree with the viewpoints ex- 
pressed, he cannot help but admit that they 
(Continued on page 48) 
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PRINCIPLES 


SELLING 
By H. K. Nixon 


Assistant Professor in the School of Business, 
Columbia University, Counsellor in Sales Problems 


330 pages, 514 x 8, illustrated 
$2.50 


HIS book carefully avoids ‘‘high-pressure methods’’ 

and other forms of unsound selling. Instead it out- 
lines those principles of selling that really build healthy 
sales growth and permanent profits. These principles are 
basic and of demonstrated importance in every type of 
selling. 

Full consideration is given to the actual problems of the 
customer and the personality of the salesman in the sales 
situation. Ready-made solutions are not advanced. The 
aim is to show the salesman how to develop and make 
the best use of his own personal qualities. 


Scores of examples drawn from experience, searching 
self-test questions, and selected references make this a book 
invaluable at once for profitable self-study or for training 
others in more resultful selling methods. 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of Nixon’s PRINCIPLES OF SELL- 
ING ($2.50) on approval. I understand that I am to return this 
book after a reasonable period of examination unless I either 
notify you of my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 
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How Many Typewriters? 

A German expert estimates that there 
are only about 12 million typewriters in 
use throughout the world. 


* * * 


No Business School Depression 

More than 70 per cent of the private 
schools of the country expect as good en- 
rollment this year as last, and more than 
43 per cent expect capacity enrollment, it 
is estimated on the strength of reports 
gathered by N. W. Ayer and Son from 
210 private schools in all parts of the 
country. 


How Would You Answer These? 

Mr. Owen D. Young in conferring the 
degrees at St. Lawrence University this 
June suggested five questions which every 
graduate should put to himself, the very 
things that academic examinations should 
seek to discover in youth. The list cannot 
too often be repeated: 

First—Have you enlarged your knowl- 
edge of obligations and increased your ca- 
pacity to perform them? 

Second—Have you developed your in- 
tuitions and made more sensitive your 
emotions ? 

Third—Have you discovered your men- 
tal aptitude? 

Fourth—Have you learned enough about 
the machinery of society and its history to 
enable you to apply your gifts effectively? 

Fifth—Have you acquired adequate skill 
in communication with others? 

This is a group of questions well worth 
checking, not only for the college gradu- 
ate, but for all. There is no set date for 
taking this examination. It may come at 
any moment when an individual feels the 
need and courage to take it. 


* * * 


California Teachers Meet 

The third semi-annual conference of the 
Commercial Education Association, Bay 
Section, will be held in the Technical High 
School, Oakland, California, on Saturday 
morning, October 3, 1931. The meetings 
will be divided into two parts. 

On section meeting from 10:0 a. m. to 
12:00 noon will be devoted to round table 
discussions, The following round tables 
are planned: 

1. Commercial Counseling. 

2. Typewriting, 

3. Office Practice. 

4. Business English. 

5. Shorthand. 

6. Fundamentals of Business. 

These sections will be led by men and 
women who are leaders in the particular 
line which is being discussed. 

The second division will be a luncheon 
meeting from 12:00 noon to 1:30 p. m. 
This meeting will be addressed by an in- 
spiring speaker, Commercial teachers 
and all others interested in business educa- 
tion are invited to the meeting. The con- 
ference will be called by the President, 
Henry I, Chaim. 

It is hoped that all commercial teachers 
in northern and central California will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of join- 
ing in the discussions of some of these new 
business problems. At the last meeting 
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ever three hundred teachers took part. 
This year the number should be greatly 
increased. Reservations for the luncheon 
should be sent to Miss Edith L. Hunt, 
2166 Clinton Avenue, Almeda, California. 


* * * 


Good Year for Packard School 

The Packard Commercial School has 
just closed the most successful year in its 
history. The enrollment exceeded that of 
the year before by the largest percentage 
or increase since the school has been in 
business. 

* 


Teacher Comes North 

Miss Enice E. Fitts has been elected 
teacher of business subjects at Highland 
Park, N. J., after having taught for several 
years in the Asheville, North Carolina, 
High School, 


* * * 


Michigan Gives Commercial 
Teacher Training 

The vocational education department ot 
the University of Michigan will offer a 
course in Principles of Commercial Edu- 
cation and one in the Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand this coming year. The courses 
will be given by John M. Trytten, who 
comes to the University from Western 
State Teachers College of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. He has been serving as critic 


John M. Trytten 


Michigan’s New Commercial 
Educator 


teacher in commercial subjects at the Paw 
Paw division of the Teachers College 
training school since 1927. Mr. Trytten 
kas also been Auditor of the Mercantile 
State Bank of Minneapolis; Cashier of the 
Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyoming, 
and Manager of the Sioux City, Iowa, of- 
fice of Remington Rand, Inc. He has had 
graduate work in commerce and education 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and Chi- 
cago and at New York University. 
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Union City Appointment 

Miss Nora M. Martin is a new commer- 
cial teacher in the Union City High 
School, Union City, New Jersey. 


Oklahoma Loses a Good Teacher 
Miss Mercey Olenbush goes to Haddon 

Heights High School, Haddon Heights, 

New Jersey, from Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


* * * 


Connecticut Establishes 
Business Teacher Training 

Mr, Frank Ash has been called upon to 
undertake the organization of a program 
of commercial teacher training in the State 
Teachers College at Danbury, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Ash was a teacher of business 
subjects in Hartford, Connecticut, last 
year. 


Department Head Appointed 
Mr. Robert N. Prestige, who taught in 
Elizabeth, N. J., last year has been ap- 
pointed head of the commercial department 
at the Baldwin High School, Baldwin, 
Long Island. 
x 


Teachers College Men at 
Summer School 

Mr. A. A. Miller, of Northern Texas 
State Teachers College; Mr. William \. 
Cheek, of State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Missouri; Mr. Casey C. Wiggens, of 
the Northern Michigan State Teachers 
College, Marquette; and Mr. Clinton M. 
File, of the State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa., were all students in the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
New York University Schooi of Educa- 
tion this summer. 


* * * 


Pelham, N. Y., Gets New 
Department Head 

Mr. Harold H. Stratton, who taught at 
Farmingdale, Long Island, for the past 
several years, has been appointed head of 
the commercial department of the Pel- 
ham, N. Y., High School. 


* * 


New Teachers at Susquehanna 

Two new appointments have been made 
to the department of commercial education 
at Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove, 
Pa, Mr. D. Irvin Reitz, who for the 
past eight years was on the faculty of 
Cedar Crest College and holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was appointed in charge of book- 
keeping methods and the supervision of 
practice teaching. Miss Thelma E. Arma- 
gost, who has recently received the mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed to the position in 
shorthand, typewriting, and office practice. 


* * * 


Lomax Gets New Honor 

Dr, Pau! S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City has been elected a 
member of the Society of Curriculum 
Specialists, which is a national organiza- 
tion in the field of education. 
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Slot Machine Typing 

Cuin-in-the-slot typewriters are avail- 
able in some Berlin, Germany, public writ- 
ing rooms. Insert a coin and you can type 
about 500 words. 


* * * 


Dry Tape 
A new transparent cellophane tape which 
requires no moistening has been patented. 
It adheres instantly to any clean, dry sur- 
face, 


Razor Blade Slot Machine 
To the lengthening list of machine- 
vended articles, add tire valve cores and 
caps and safety razor blades. The latter 
will be vended in Pullmans, hotel rooms 
and clubs. 
* * * 


Teachers Institutes in 
Pennsylvania 
Dr, Lomax served as one oi the instruc- 
tors at the Montgomery County Teachers’ 
Institute, Norristown, Pa., September 2 
and 3, 1931. 


New Recognition for Nichols 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. As a member of the 
Board he was requested to serve as a mem- 
ber of a committee to determine the win- 
ner of the Leffingwell Award for the most 
cutstanding accomplishment in the field of 
office management, 


* * * 


Boston Studies Office Jobs 

The Boston Council on Commercial 
Education has just completed a survey oi 
fifty business firms to ascertain important 
facts regarding their practices in the em- 
ployment and training of office help. The 
survey will shortly be available in printed 


form. 
* 


Better Summer School Students 


Summer school sessions at Columbia 
University, Harvard Graduate School oi 
Education, New York University, Rutgers 
University, University of Pittsburgh, and 
University of Southern California, all re- 
port not only constant or increased enroll- 
ment, but what is more important, an im- 
proved calibre of students. 


* * * 


A New High in Budgets 

New York City has set up a budget for 
school purposes amounting to $212,000,000, 
lor the school year 1930-1931. This 
amounts to over $200 per student. 


* * * 


Buy Calculators 

Montgomery Ward and Co. has signed a 
contract for the purchase of 100 electric 
Monroe Calculating Machines for their re- 
tail sales accounting. 


Connecticut Teacher Changes Jobs 

Miss Laura Lamarre has changed her 
teaching position from Saybrook High 
School, Connecticut, to Norwalk Senior 
High School, Connecticut, 


* * * 


Federal Specialists Give 
Summer Courses 

Mr. J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commer- 
cial Education of the United States Office 
of Education, gave courses in business 
education at the University of Michigan 
this summer. Mr. Earl W. Barnhart, 
Chief of Commercial Education Service of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, as usual, headed the instruction in 
commercial education at Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer. 


* * * 


McNamara at Pittsburgh Institute 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal of 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City, participated in the Teachers Insti- 
tute held at Pittsburgh in August this 


year, 
* * * 


The Tower of Babel Destroyed 

A new device has been invented for 
speaking to people who understand differ- 
ent languages. By this device all auditors 
will hear the message at one time. . As 
the speaker talks in French, let us say, 
translators repeat the talk in the languages 
of the various members of the audience 
into telephone devices in soundproof stalls. 
Each listener has been given telephone 
headsets connected with the translator who 
is speaking in the langauge he understands. 


* * 


Noiseless Monroe 

A new noiseless Monroe calculator has 
been put on the market. It is superior to 
the older models in efficiency ; weighs less; 
and has additional figuring devices. Above 
all, the new machine has been designed to 
eliminate the noise so often a drawback of 
high speed machines. 


* * * 


N. Y. U. Has Improved Enrollment 
The Department of Business Education 
of the School of Education, New York 
University, had 352 course registrations 
among the various business education 
courses this summer. This represents an 
increase of 43 per cent over the number 
which enrolled last year. Approximately 
ZO per cent of the student group were 
graduate students working toward their 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Among the 
numerous activities of the Department this 
summer was a party for the purpose ot 
welcoming the newcomers. The students 
of the Department had a special bus to 
take them to the Summer School Frolic 
at the Heights Division of the University. 


* * * 


Sorority Chapter Established 

A chapter of the Alpha Iota Sorority, a 
national organization with chapters in half 
a hundred commercial colleges, has been 
established at Woodbury Coilege, Jos 
Angeles. This, the  sorority’s fiftieth 
chapter, is known as Beta Delta. 
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Rutgers Summer School 

The attendance of commercial teachers 
in professional courses in business educa- 
tion increased over fifty per cent in the 
Rutgers University Summer School. A 
suite of recitation rooms in Van Nest Hall 
has been placed at the disposal of the bus- 
iness education department, 


* * % 


New Economic Geography Maps 
Needed for Pacific Ship-Traffic 

Cuicaco, custom of teaching 
geography from maps dividing the world 
into two hemispheres by a line drawn 
through the middle of the Pacific ocean 
gives no adequate background for the study 
of our relations with the Far Fast, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. B. Condliffe, in his read- 
ing course, “The Pacific Area in Inter- 
national Relations,” just published by the 
American Library Association. 

Dr. Condliffe, a well known economist, 
was formerly on the staff of the University 
of New Zealand and of the University 
of Michigan. 

In the twentieth century, he declares, 
new maps are needed to show the Pacific 
area as a whole with its increasing ship- 
traffic east, west, north and south. This 
is the region, he points out, where trade 
is developing fastest at the present, is likely 
to develop even faster in the future, and 
where the conflict of cultures will be most 
significant in our generation and the gen- 
eration immediately following. 


* * * 


Strayer School Gets 
Cut-Fare for Students 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Public Utili- 
ties Commission has granted the request 
of Strayers’ Business College to give those 
of its students who are under 18 years of 
age reduced fare privileges on street cars 
and busses. The school’s application stated 
that it enrolls about 100 students under 18 
years of age. The action of the commis- 
sion applied specifically to the petitioning 
school only, and apparently other similar 
schools must make similar applications be- 
fore their students will be given the re- 
duced fare privileges. 


* * * 


No More Questionnaires? 

New York, N. Y.—A local newspaper 
takes a fling at the questionnaire as a nuis- 
ance in the following editorial paragraph: 
“Overproduction of questionnaires has pro- 
voked a reaction. By direction of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of 
American Colleges the secretary of the 
association, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, has sent 
a letter to the member colleges suggesting 
a plan for “first aid” in reference to ques- 
tionnaires, some of which are of doubtful 
value and all of which require a large ex- 
penditure of time... . 

“The unfeeling members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges would place a cruel handicap 
upon this innocent sport. If their plan is 
adopted, questionnaires intended for circu- 
lation among colleges belonging to the as- 
sociation will first be sent to headquarters 
of the association, where they will be in- 
vestigated with reference to their sources, 
the possibility of supplying the information 


(Continued on next page) 
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Thoroughness 


Business 


The mark of a good school 
and a good textbook 


THIS IS WHY GOOD SCHOOLS USE THE 
FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


BOWMAN AND PERCY: Principles of Bookkeeping and 


NICHOLS: New Junior Business Training 
ELDRIDGE, CRAIG AND FRITZ: New Expert Typewriting 
ELDRIDGE: New Shorthand Dictation Exercises 


CORNELL AND MacDONALD: Fundamentals of Business— 
Organization and Management 


VAN TUYL: New Essentials of Business Arithmetic 
VAN TUYL: New Complete Business Arithmetic 
GANO: Commercial Law, Revised 

WHITBECK: Industrial Geography 

FAIRCHILD: Essentials of Economics 
WHITEHEAD: The Business of Selling 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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(Continued from page 43) 


they seek from the office of the association 
and the willingness of their authors to pay 
the cost of preparing adequate replies. The 
headquarters will then approve the ques- 
tionnaire, approve it with modifications or 
disapprove it . 

“This change will be hailed in many a 
college office as a striking example of 
poetic justice.” 

Advertising Awards To Be 
Discontinued 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Harvard Ad- 
vertising Awards are no more. The last 
gold medal, the numerous prizes offered 
for advertising illustration, copy, and 
typography, have been awarded. Founded 


in 1923 by the late Edward Bok to give 
recognition to meritorious advertising 
work, and administered by the Harvard 
Business School, the annual awards by the 
jury have been the subject of much com- 
petition among the agencies and the adver- 
tising departments. 

Dean Wallace B. Donham, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, in announc- 
ing the discontinuance of the awards, said 
he had been informed by the American 
Foundation, Inc., Philadelphia, from whom 
the funds came, that “due to reduction of 
income of the foundation it becomes neces- 
sary, much to the regret of the directors 
of the foundation, to discontinue the Harv- 
ard Advertising Awards.” 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


School Instruction 
In Money Management 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Pointing out the neces- 
sity of school instruction in the principles 
of money management to eliminate much 
of the suffering and possibly a contributing 
cause of business depressions, L. C. H arbi- 
son, president of the Household Finance 
Corporation, has called upon educators of 
the nation through Doctor Willis A. Sut- 
ton, president of the National Education 
Association, to instill in the minds of the 
rising generations the sound principles of 
personal and family finances. 

“During the next few weeks thousands 
of students will be again graduating irom 
our high schools and colleges. into stern 
realities of earning a living,” said Mr. 
Harbison. “They have received specific in- 
struction in almost every useful subject ex- 
cepting that of household money manage- 
ment, one of the most important. As they 
grow older many learn through painful ex- 
perience the simple rules of sensibly han- 
dling their hard earned dollars. But too 
often this knowledge comes aiter the seri- 
ous damage is done, after the ‘horse is 
stolen’.” 


Typewriting Contests in Siam 

New York, N. Y.—Experts at type- 
writing English and Siamese held their 
second annual contest recently at Assump- 
tion College in Bangkok, Siam, according 
to the Bangkok Daily Mail. The contest 
was held in two sections, one open to all 
the old students of typewriting started at 
the college seventeen years ago, the other 
section open to students of Assumption 
College and the St. Gabriel typewriting 
class. In the experts section the contest 
was won with 61 words per minute. Last 
year’s record was 53 words per minute. 
English typewriters were used. 


Williamstown Institute 
To Discuss Economics 

WILLIAMsTowN, Mass.—The economics 
of fascism, communism and capitalism will 
be discussed in a series of lectures and _ad- 
dresses at the eleventh annual session of the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics from 
July 30 to August 27, Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, president of Williams College, who is 
chairman of the institute, announces 
Among the delegates from abroad are: 
Dr. Gustave Stolper, of Berlin, editor of 
“The German National Economy”; Dr. 
William F. Rappard, of the School of 
Higher International Studies, Geneva, and 
Professor T. E. Gregory, of the London 
School of Economics. 


* 


New Curriculum Plan 

WINTER Park, FLa.—President Hamil- 
ton Holt has announced a new plan for 
the curriculum of Rollins College to be 
put into operation with the opening of the 
college year 1931-32. 

Under the new plan, which is a de- 
parture from standardized colleges, the stu- 
dent body will be divided into an upper and 
a lower division, instead of the customary 
four yearly classifications. New methods 
of evaluating a student’s work have been 
evolved, with the consequent abandonment 
of the present system of credits and grades, 
thus permitting the elimination of the time 
element in completing a college course and 
placing the work of the student on an “ac- 
complishment basis rather than on a basis 
of a specified period of residence and the 
passing of a particular number of required 
courses in a heterogenous group of unre- 
lated subjects.” 
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WORLD FEDERATION MEETING 


(Continued from page 38) 


Teachers Organization; W. W. Mc- 
Fetridge, Ballymena, County Antrim, 
of Northern Ireland, Organizer of 
Public Instruction; and Augustus O. 
Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, remarked upon the fact that 
though so many countries were repre- 
sented, we were all alike! We act, 
walk, dance, eat alike, and even talk 
very much alike. Mrs. Laura Belle 
Baltes, chairman of the committee on 
arrangements said, “It was an inspir- 
ation to dine with those from all over 
the world, united together in one 
cause.” 


Cooperation Necessary to 
Progress 


W. L. Knies, Associate Professor 
of Commercial Education in the Col- 
orado State Teachers College, sum- 
marized a paper by Dr. Lee Galloway, 
Vice-President Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and Member of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, in which ed- 
ucation and business were held to be 
close allies. By raising the degree of 
cooperation between the two, Dr. Gal- 
loway believes, educators are realiz- 
ing that business furnishes fertile 
fields for education. The new dom- 
inating institutional force, the en- 
larged point of view, raise business 
enterprise to the height of social ser- 
vice. The trend of ever-changing 
business requires an institution of 
learning of constant development. 

Prof. Ernest A. Zelliot of the Den- 
ver University whose summer duties 
at Harvard University prevented him 
from addressing the assembly, con- 
tributed a paper dealing with a better 
selection and organization of instruc- 
tional materials and methods in 
Junior High Schools’ commercial 
subjects to bring about the develop- 
ment of personal use, exploratory, 
educational and vocational guidance 
values in the field of business. Prof. 
Zelliot commented upon the fact that 
many teachers in the commercial sec- 
tion are prone to place too much em- 
phasis upon college entrance require- 
ments, too much emphasis on typing 
and shorthand. Their interests are 
not general enough. They should in- 
clude definite knowledge and the abil- 
ity to guide students in business 
training in general, commercial geo- 
graphy, business organization, eco- 
nomics, and general principles of 
salesmanship and marketing. There 
was also reference to the importance 
of placement and follow-up. 


Dr. Irving R. Garbutt, Director of 
Commercial Education in the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools and President of 
the National Federation of Commer- 
cial Teachers, presented an address 
on Social Aims, Methods and Re- 
sults, with Special Reference to the 
Training of Administrators and Su- 
pervisors of Commercial Education. 
Dr. Garbutt described commercial 
education as “an institution to serve 
Society.” There must be equal oppor- 
tunity for all, and freedom of choice, 
freedom of course, governed by duty, 
for the future of civilization is bound 
up in the future of education. “The 
pupil must be prepared for complete 
living,” says Dr. Garbutt, “sound 
education is judged by this standard.” 


Accounting as a Social 
Subject 


Prof. John H. Shields, Head of the 
Accounting Dept., Duke University 
and Part President of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers Association, 
Durham, North Carolina, gave a 
technical address on the developments 
of the instructing of cost accounting. 
Prof. Shields stressed the necessity 
for the inclusion of accounting in 
every educational curriculum. 
though the minority of students are 
interested in becoming accountants, 
each one will in some way or other 
come. in contact with accounting prob- 
lems when launched into the business 
field. “A course in accounting has 
many other functions than merely 
keeping records. No set of rules is 
sufficient,” says Prof. Shields, “and 
the use of accounting in managerial 
control is increasing. Accounting is 
an instrument of social control and 
efficiency.” 

A proposed new method of writing 
English phonetically, originated by 
Prof. Zachrisson of Uppsala Uni- 
versity, Sweden, which appears to be 
rich in economic potentialities, offers 
a medium whereby English may be 
learned more readily by foreign stu- 
dents. In connection with this paper, 
the need for an international medium 
of communications was stressed. 

The meetings of the Commercial 
Section of the World Federation of 
Education Associations ended happily 
in dancing and much conversation, 
and many comments upon the great 
success of this huge undertaking en- 
gineered by Dr. Butts. 


HANO OFFERS 
New Low Prices 


On All Qualities of 


School Papers 


You cannot afford 
to ignore these 
savings — mail 
samples of your 
grades and see 
for yourself the 
money you can 
save on the same 
quality papers by 
buying from 


HANO PAPER 
CORPORATION 


Established over 30 years ago 


BUSH TERMINAL 26 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


artin Diplomas 


alll Charters Stationers 
SOLD IN EVERY STATE 


Send for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Business School For Sale 


A death in the family makes it necessary 
to sell one of the best two-teacher schools 
in South. Well established; has always 
made good profit; town of 27,000; excel- 
lent surrounding territory; practically no 
competition ; no debts; equipment alone is 
worth price of the school. Best buy in the 
South. Address Box XYZ, c/o THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
1170 Broadway, New York. 
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SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS. 


will nest 
in one 
carton. 


Stands car ti 
ipping 
Stand Top 


14”x20” 5 ply, %”wood. Beautiful walnut 
finish. 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When 
.aised makes ‘lop 28” or 36” long. 
Height—-26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
Stool Seat—11'”x13” wood, shapely, walnut 
finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame, welded, black 
enamel. 
Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With 
or without backs. 
Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 
1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, IIll., U. S. A. 


Steelgrip Jr. 


For 
Stenographers 
Note 
Books 


Far superior to rubber bands, holds book 
firm and applied instantly. Prices, 60c. 
per dozen or three dozen for $1.75. 
Postpaid, cash with order or C.O.D. 


Buy of your Stationer or 


L.D. Van Valkenburg Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


@A GREATER SPEED SHORTHAND 
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HENRY HEYENGA TEXT BOOK CO! 
6639 SO.KINGSHIGHWAY,S5T.LOUIS, MO. 


TEACHING METHODS IN 


JUNIOR BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 39) 


The pupils at the beginning of each 
term’s course of study have been 
trained in composing objectives (mul- 
tiple-choice) questions, with four 
choices in each question. In the 
homework assignment, paragraphs 
are assigned to be studied at home. 
The paragraphs are related and de- 
scribe the phase of the classroom 
work performed during the particular 
period. The students compose three 
objective questions based on these 
paragraphs. Some lessons do not lend 
themselves to paragraph assignments 
in the textbooks, then the pupils use 
the outline developed during the pe- 
riod. Again, they are permitted to 
use the paragraphs and outline in 
order to write these questions. The 
questions are written at the end of 
the lesson’s notes in the student’s 
notebook. An illustration of the ar- 
rangement required is: The quick- 
est method of sending money to a 
person in another city is by: 


1. Air mail 

2. Telegram 

3. Registered mail 

4. Special delivery mail 


The correct answer, of course is 
by (2) telegram. The student under- 
lines this answer in his notebook and 
these three questions are used in the 
next day’s review under the Daily 
Self-Reliance Work. From an edu- 
cational viewpoint these objective 
questions are very helpful for the 
following reasons: 


1. The students have to read the 
paragraphs assigned in order to 
originate these objective ques- 
tions. 

2. The questions develop the think- 
ing and reasoning faculties of our 
boys and girls. 

3. In the next day’s lesson these 
questions serve as a review med- 
ium of the previous lesson. These 
also are pedagogically sound as 
the students develop the new 
knowledge, traveling from the 
“known to the unknown.” 

4. During the preparation part of 
each lesson the students realize 
that these questions will be used 
and this is a check upon them- 
selves to study the paragraphs 
that have been assigned in the 
textbook. 

5. At the end of a particular topic, 
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the pupils bring all the questions 
bearing on the topic into the class- 
room. The period is set aside for 
a socialized recitation. The girls 
and boys ask each other the ob- 
jective (multiple-choice) ques- 
tions and in this method a general 
review is conducted on the entire 
topic. These socialized recitations 
are under the guidance of the stu- 
dents and again they practice 
“self-reliance” in the classroom. 
This lesson is assigned before an 
examination and the review as- 
sists the pupils in preparing for 
the test which will be given the 
following day. 

6. The objective questions are col- 
lected and form the basis for the 
examination. The examination 
usually consists of fifty objective 
questions compiled from the orig- 
inal questions of the students. 
These fifty questions are mimeo- 
graphed and distributed the next 
day. 


Testing and Marking 


The testing and marking of the in- 
formation taught is simplified by this 
method. After the test has been dis- 
tributed the questions are answered 
by merely drawing a line under the 
correct answer. Approximately twen- 
ty minutes are required to give this 
test. The remainder of the period is 
used for remedial teaching and _re- 
cording of grades. After the students 
have answered the questions the 
papers are exchanged within the 
classroom. The students sitting in 
the first seats of each row take their 
papers to the children sitting in the 
last seat of each row. The remainder 
of the class pass their papers to the 
students sitting directly in front. The 
pupil-markers sign their names on 
these papers for purposes of respon- 
sibility and identifying the marker. 
The teacher reads the questions and 
the pupils check the answers. The 
writer has used these ideas in his 
classroom for several years. In ad- 
dition to Junior Business Training 
these suggestions have also been ap- 
plied in the teaching of Biblical His- 
tory. It may add more interest to 
your teaching to apply some of these 
ideas to your subject. 
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HOW I REVIEW THE GREGG 
SHORTHAND MANUAL 


By Lilian F. Rivers 


Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, Calif. 


HE particular class considered 
in this article is a class of sen- 
iors in high school who have com- 
pleted the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
in the junior year. Beginning with 
September, this class has been re- 
viewing the Manual with “Gregg 
Speed Studies” and also has had 
transcription and the use of “The 
Gregg Writer.” The review of the 
Manual will be completed by the end 
of January which is the end of the 
first semester. 
Each period is a forty-five minute 
one, and the following is a sample of 
the allotment of time: 


I. Penmanship drill for five to ten 
minutes. 


II. Test on outlines in Manual or 
Speed Studies assignment, or both, 
for ten to fifteen minutes. Papers are 
exchanged and graded by students 
and grades recorded by the teacher. 
This method brings about a spirit of 
cooperation in the class and also pro- 
vides an expeditious method of tak- 
ing the roll. The papers are handed 
in, and later examined by the teacher. 


III. Rapid drill on wordsigns or 
phrases or both for from five to ten 
minutes. In phrase practice espec- 
sw the outlines are spelled in short- 
land. 


IV. Drill on practiced article from 
five to ten minutes. All new words 
and all phrases are dictated over and 
over. The article is dictated at in- 
creasing rates of speed. Short articles 
or short letters are preferred for 
working up speed, as they can be 
repeated more times than a long 
article or letter and are not so tiring 
to the beginning speed writer. 


\. Transcriptions for from five to 
ten minutes. An effort is made to 
have some transcription every day 
and the work is done either from 
matter practiced or from new matter. 
Assignments are also given for tran- 
scriptions from new matter in “Gregg 
Speed Studies” or “The Gregg 
Writer.” 


Class Assignment : 
1. “Manual”—Chapter 10, para- 
graphs 209 through 212. 


2. “Speed Studies’”—Practice for 
speed on Article No. 46, “The Little 
Things.” Article to be transcribed 
out of class and handed in. 

(It is understood that six pages of 
practice work are to be handed in 
daily. ) 


I. Penmanship Drills 

As soon as the last bell rings, the 
class is started to work on penman- 
ship drills for a period of from five 
to ten minutes. The drills are written 
according to count as the teacher 
passes about the room observing the 
outlines and making suggestions here 
and there for improvement. The fol- 
lowing drills are given daily, counting 
ten for each and repeating each drill 
as many times as is considered wise: 

Left oval, one-two-three-four-five- 
six-seven-eight-nine-ten, etc. 

Gent-pent, one-two-three-four-five- 
six-seven-eight-nine-ten, etc. 

R, 1, Id (repeat over and over). 

Th, ent-end, emt-emd (repeat over 
and over). 

Righ oval, one-two-three-four-five- 
six-seven-eight-nine-ten, etc. 

Tev - dev, one-two-three-four-five- 
six-seven-eight-nine-ten, etc. 

Tev-dev, this (repeat over and 
over, calling attention to difference in 
size of the two outlines). 

Th, ten-den, tem-dem (repeat over 
and over). 

N, m, men, mem (repeat over and 
over). 

T, d, ted-det (repeat over and 
over). 

P, b, f, v, sh, chay, j (repeat over 
and over). 

On some days these drills are 
varied, combining the above conson- 
ant strokes with vowels and other 
consonants, but the aim is to use no 
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more than ten minutes for this 
foundation work. 


II. Test on Paragraphs 209 through 
212 

Every other word is dictated, go- 
ing through the lists twice so as to 
dictate every word. The papers are 
exchanged and checked by the stu- 
dents as the teacher pronounces and 
spells the shorthand outline for the 
word. The spelling of the outlines 
in shorthand is stressed, and a good 
student is sometimes requested to 
read and spell the words instead of 
the teacher. The first time these 
tests are taken the student is penal- 
ized two points for each error, and 
the second time they are taken he is 
penalized five points for each error. 
The grades are recorded and the 
papers passed back to the owners so 
that they may see their mistakes and 
each student is requested to write 
several correct outlines of the word in 
which he made errors before return- 
ing his paper. 

If time permits, the longhand of 
these words should be written and 
checked, thus enabling the students 
to improve this spelling and guage 
his accuracy. 


III. Drill on Wordsigns, New 
Words, and Phrases 

The wordsign chart on the inside 
cover of the “Manual” provides 
splendid opportunity for drill. Two 
or three columns are dictated very 
rapidly each day, repeating the same 
column over and over. The new 
words from Article No. 46 are dic- 
tated and spelled over and over, as 
are all the phrases. 


IV. Dictation of Article No. 46 

The article is dictated at three 
rates: 70, 80, and 100 words per 
minute, and the students transcribe 
and hand in at the end of the period 
whichever dictation they succeeded in 
getting. 
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~ Teachers Ageneies ~ 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 


Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us any part of the coun- 
try. Openings in business 
schools, high schools, col- 
leges. Half of the state uni- 
versities have selected our 
candidates. Highest type of 
service. Employers, report 
your vacancies. Write us 
now. 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The Old Reliable” 49th Year 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


For September 


College Positions for A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s. 
High School Positions,—Shorthand, Typing, 
Bookkeeping, etc., for college graduates. 
Many positions in excellent suburban sys- 
tems paying excellent salaries. 
All Offices Members National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
SPOKANE, Cham. Com. Bldg. 
Registration, any office, is permanent and 
carries membership in and service from all. 
GET BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL DIRECTORY, 10,000 Names, $1.00. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH. 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good, We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private 
schools for sale. 


Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write 
for one of our new application 
forms—it’s free. State qualifica- 
tions. Address: 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS BUREAU 


A.1.U. CITADEL -- COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Teachers 
Agencies! 


Advertise your service 
here. Tell teachers 
what you have to offer 
in the JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucatTIon 
—the magazine that 
progressive teachers 


read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 


1170 Broadway New York 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL oF BustINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


On the Book Shelf 
: (Continued from page 40) 


are always presented upon the facts which 
may justify them. 

A preliminary chapter gives a panorama 
of disillusioned business by presenting 
some of the ridiculous statements made at 
the crest of the 1929 inflation. Then the 
setting of more economic life is quickly 
sketched in order to bring out the major 
truth: that no social institution can be 
understood and sympathetically aided out 
of its social lag except in terms of a reali- 
zation of its historical background. Money, 
distribution, management as such, the ma- 
chine, the material factors in the stabili- 
zation problem, the mechanics of manage- 
ment, and the social consequences of in- 
dustrialism, receive careful consideration 
in the succeeding sections. 

The work is frankly and quite open and 
capitalistic in its view of the economic 
structure. It gives no smug justification 
for many of its present evils under the 
guise of necessity, Neither does it marshall 
a series of spectacular and often blantant 
three-quarter truths as do many oi the 
more popular non-fiction books of the day. 
The author probably does not expect his 
book to be a “best seller” for his encourag- 
ing treatment of the wage and labor prob- 
lem is carefully hedged by an impartial at- 
titude, through which it is rather difficult 
te see. Its appeal to the technician and to 
the student should, however, make it profit- 
able. 

H. A. Tonne. 


* * * 


SECRETARIAL PROBLEMS, by 
Benjamin R. Haynes: New York, 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1931. 64 pp. 
A noteworthy contribution to work in 

secretarial studies came over the press this 

summer, Secretarial Problems is a work 
book in secretarial work on the collegiate 
level by the head of the commercial teach- 
er-training department of the University 
of Southern Caiifornia. The work as given 
tends to assume that the students have had 

a finishing course in some content subject 

such as bookkeeping or stenography and 

are now ready to integrate their work. 

The work is divided into twenty-three 
units for study. Each unit contains a brief 
introductory statement to orient the student 
in the particular phase of the tepic. Then 
follows a carefully organized list of prob- 
lems arranged in sound learning sequence. 
These problems may be worked out on the 
basis of readings in a very complete list of 
references given for each unit, The ques- 
tions will not be satisfied, however, by 
merely culling the information from one of 
the references. They will require much 
thinking and judgment, for the solution ot 
the problems requires not so much fact as 
the ability to interpret fact. Finally as- 
signments are suggested as a basis for help- 
ing the student unify the work of the unit 
with that of other topics. 

The author suggests that the book be 
used in junior colleges, secretarial curri- 
cula in collegiate schools of business, and 
teacher-training institutions. It also seems 
of value for advanced high school classes, 
especially under the guidance of a careful 


teacher. 
H. A, Tonne. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business 
subjects as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
jrooklyn, N. Y. 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


a. 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Under rwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Blank Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brocklyn, N. Y. 


Books 

American Book 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 

Dictaphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 
New York, = 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Grege Publishing 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Henry Heyenga Text Book Company, 6639 So. 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, Il. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

a Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. 


Ronald Company, 15 26th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Seuth-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
hio. 

Walton School of Commerce, 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Calculating Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service. Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 W. Fulton 
St., Chieago, I). 


Copyholders 


American Electric Co., Inc., 6126 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dictating Machines 


ITictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Blidg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Diplomas and Certificates 


Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 


Mass. 
Duplicating Machines 


Tick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Duplicating Machine Papers 


Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, III. 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, ¥; 


File Folders and Guides 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Filing Equipment 
Ross-Gould Co., 313 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Remington Rand Pusiness Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Home Study Courses 


LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
Alst St., Chicago, IIl. 


Index Czerds 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Prooklyn, N. Y. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., 
lyn, N. Y. 


Brook- 


Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
— Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Note Book Clasps 


Van Valkenburg Co.. L. D., Holycke, Mass. 


Pads (Plain ard Ruled) 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Publishing es 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. 
Farker Pen caine Janesville, Wisc. 


¢ Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Remineten Rand Pusiress Service, Inc., Buffalo, 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
cuse, N. 

Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Syra- 


School Furniture 
Sheldon & Co., E. H.. Muskegon, Mich. 


Schools and Colleges 


Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Walton School of Commerce, 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Michigan Ave. at Ist St., 


Steno Note Beoks 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago. Ill. 


Teachers’ Agencie< 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

Continental Teachers’ 
Ky. 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers’ Bureau, Kansas_ City, 
Kansas. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agency, Bowling Green, 


Typewriter Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Typewriters 


Femington Rand Rusiness Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Tynewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, 


The Journal of Business Education 


Convincing Evidence 


1170 Broadway, NEW YORK. Date 


Please send THE JourNAL or Business Epucation to the address 
given below regularly every month beginning 


for which we agree to pay Two Dollars upon receipt of bill. 
Per annum 


You have read this issue and are 
certainly convinced now that you 
should become a_ regular’ sub- 
scriber for the only magazine 
serving Business Education. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM 
AND MAIL IT TODAY [2 


Subscription Rates 
$2 per year; to foreign countries, $3.00. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphabetically Artanged 


Thorough- 

ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 

of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 


needs. 


Any of the Exus € 
Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 
REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too, 
may Ee simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on allruled forms and school 
pers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods... Oo 
Arithmetic for Business 

Rapid Calculation Exercises 

Practical Law [] Effective English and 
Letter Writing Oo Accuracy Plus O 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 


Typists Ellis Rational Speller 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 


Admiral, The 
American Book Company 
American Electric Company, 


Cole- Cowan Teachers’ 


Continental 


Dick Company, A. B. ............ 4 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. .......... re 


E 
Ellis Publishing Co. ................ 50 


G 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 


H 
Hano Paper Corporation 


Henry Heyenga Text Book 
46 


Higgins & Co., Chas. M. ....... 37 


L 


La Salle Extension Univer- 


Martin Diploma Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 41 
Midwest Teachers Bureau 48 


Ohio Teachers Bureau 


Parker Pen Company 


R 


Remington Rand _ Business 
Service 


Searles Electric Welding 
46 


Sheldon & Co., E. H. wc. 39 


Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 
Inside Front Cover 


South - Western Publishing 
CO, 37 


Specialists’ Educational Bu- 


U 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Outside Back Cover 


V 


Van Valkenburg & Co., 
L.. Dy 46 


Varityper Incorporated 


W 
Walton Publishing Co. .......... 5 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucatTion when writing to advertisers. 
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New Gregg Books 


Published Since September, 1930 


The Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual. 
Anniversary Edition (Gregg) 

A simple presentation for the pre-vocational study 
of shorthand in junior high schools. 

Teaching Gregg Shorthand by the 
Analytical Method (Frick) .......... $2.00 

A complete teacher’s manual with plans, proced- 
ures and materials for teaching by the analytical 
method. 

Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching of Gregg Shorthand 
(Rollinson) 

A complete teacher’s manual with specimen tests 
for each of the 36 units in the Anniversary Edi 
tion of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 

Rollinson Diagnostic Shorthand Tests 


(Rollinson) In preparation 
A series of 12 objective tests—-one for each chapter 
of The Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary 
Ed tion. 

Dictation for Beginners (Bisbee) ......72c 
Sentences and letters set in type, supplementing 
the 36 units of the Manual. 

Short Business Letters for Dictation 


(Gross) 
Five hundred etters, none over sixty words long. 
Set in type. For use after Chapter IX of the 
Manual. 

Transcription Drills (Ross) $1.20 
Unusually valuable in teaching transcription. 
English emphasized throughout. Printed in both 
shorthand and type. 


Congressional Record Dictation 


(Leslie) 


Unedited speeches of Congressmen. Unusually in- 
teresting and practical for advanced classes. Set 
in type. 
Five Thousand Most-Used Shorthand 
Forms ( Gregg) In preparation 


The Horn List classified by paragraphs of The 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition. 


Shorthand Speed. Dictation Records 


Set of 6 12-inch’ records. 


- United States 


Aliee in 
re. shorthand reader, 
Rip Van Winkle 
A shorthand reader. 
The Great Stone Face 


A shorthand reader, ‘ 
Conveyances and Other Legal Forms. 
Canadian Edition (Brown) |... 80¢ 


The most commonly used legal. forms,. reproduced 
in facsimile. Words counted for dictation. Large 
shorthand vocabulary. 


Stenographie Gregg (Senecal) $1.59 
An entirely new French adaptation of Gregg 
Shorthand. 
Gregg Typing. Book I 
(SoRelle & Smith) $1.20 
The first book of a new series of typing texts. 
Book, I completes the entire cycle ef typing theory 
and its application to dll typing ‘assignments in 
the modern business office. : 


Gregg Typing, Book II 
(SoRelle & Smith) $1.20 


The advanced or finishing course, applying type- 
writing skill to business office, ass‘'gnments. 


Gregg Typing, Complete Course 
(SoRelle & Smith)... $1.58 
Books I and II bound under one cover. 
High School Typewriting Course 
paper cover (Roszell & Hewitt) 52e 
A first-year typewriting course for Canadian high 
schools. 
Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course 


(SoRelle & Roszell) $1.60 


An intensive secretarial training course for 
Canadian schools. 

Secretarial Problems (Haynes) 60e 
Contains outlines and problenis for a complete 
course in secretar-al training. 

Office Machine Practice Series 
(Katenkamp ) 

No. 1 The Monroe Calculating 
Machine 48¢ 


No. 2 The Burroughs 48c 


A series of booklets on office machine practice con 
taining practical problems and illustrations of ail 
operations. Largely self-instructive. Other book- 
lets to follow soon, 


General Business Science, 
Part III (Jones & Holtsclaw) $1.00 


Extends the new type of business education pre- 
sented in Parts I and II into the fields of thrift, 
budget making and the non-technical records of the 
financial affairs of the individual, the family, the 
farmer, and the small business owner. 

Projects in Business Science, 


Part IIL (Jones & Holtsclaw) 


For use with the text, General Business Science— 
Part LIT. Each of its projects will add something 
essential to the business education that should be 
a part of the general education of évery citizen. 
Objective Tests in Business Science 
Specimen Set, 
(Jones & Bertschi)..... 


A series of objective tests on por unit in General 


Business Science, Also semi-final and final tests.’ 


Teaching Plans for General 
Business Science and Projects 


(Jones & Bertschi) $1.00 


A 261-page handbook containing a detailed teach- 
ing program for each unit and project in Generat’ 


Business Science, Parts I and Il combined. + , 
Rational Objective Tests in 
Commercial Law (25 Tests) 
_A set of four true-false tests for use upon com- 
pletion of the commercial law course. 
Findlay-Gregg French Records 
(with transcript) ... $12.75 


A set of phonograph made chil- 
dren, selected from the famous *‘Theatre du Petit 
Monds,”’ portraying the- daily life of an educated 
French family. A highly interesting and success 
ful way to teach French to young people... - 


Condensed Rules for English 


Composition (Gray) 


A collection of rules and examples covering the 
principles of punctuation, grammar and rhetoric. 


Gregg Handwriting, Canadian Edition 
(Gregg & Champion) .. 


An original and scientific method of teaching fluent 
and rapid handwriting. 


Our nearest office will.send you full information regarding any of these books. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 
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UNDERWOOD 


CARRIAGE FRAME .. . Four-point 
suspension of frame increases sturdi- 
ness...reduces vibration... insures 
perfect alignment. 

FIVE-POINT DECIMAL TARULA. 
TOR...For increasing speed and 
ease in billing and statistical work. 
LINE SPACE LEVER... Insures 
even and precise spacing. 

BACK SPACE KEY LEVER... Posi- 
tive in operation. 

KEY LEVERS... . Provide even more 
responsive touch. 

STAR WHEEL SHAFT... Assures 
KEY LEVER LOCK RELEASE... In 
the form of a key, increases ease in 
operation. 

SPACE BAR ... Controlled by studs 
that eliminate waste motion. 


And many important 
additional features 


escape beauty is given a new 
significance...speed and ease of 
operation a new meaning...in the 
NEW Model No. 6...For years the 
activities of the great Underwood 
Laboratories have been centered 
upon it. For months the details of 
of its construction...the develop- 
ment of its startling new features 
..-the records of its revolutionary 
performance have been closely 
guarded secrets. 

But now it is here...complete... 
proven...its period of engineering, 
testing and checking behind it... 
its era of performance before it... 
ready, willing, anxious to serve you 
...the new Underwood Standard. 


STANDARD 


IHERE 


Here is greater return for the type- 
writer dollar than ever before... 
To the basic principles that have 
made Underwood the world’s lead- 
ing typewriter are added many im- 
portant new features. 

Here’s a typewriter that answers 
with eager responsiveness when 
fingers on the keys give the signal 
to go. 

Here’s a typewriter of sturdy, 
rugged construction, built to stand 
up under the most rigorous service. 

The new Underwood Standard 
Model No. 6 is destined to become 


~ preeminent in business schools and 


business offices...to continue the 


tradition of Underwood leadership. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... Bookkeeping Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 


NEW... 
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